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and  The  Exchange  Clubs  of  America 

The  Freedom  Shrine  is  a  tolleition  ot  28  original 
historic  American  documents  phot()graf)hically  re- 
produced and  attractively  displayed  in  thousands  of 
locations  all  across  the  nation.  The  Freedom  Shrine's 
purpose  is  to  remind  all  Americans  that  the  freedoms 
which  they  enjoy  today  are,  in  essence,  a  gift  from 
the  past  -  the  product  oi  the  idealism,  determination, 
and  sacrifice  of  vast  numbers  of  courageous  men  and 
women  who  preceded  us.  The  Shrine  also  serves  to 
remind  all  of  us  that  so  precious  a  gift  as  freedom  must 
be  continually  guarded  and  protected. 

The  Freedom  Shrine  is  an  exclusive  program  of  the 
Exchange  Clubs  of  America  -  groups  of  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  found  in  thousands  of 
communities  throughout  the  nation  who  are  banded 
together  to  provide  helpful  service  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. Exchange  Clubs  are  non-profit,  non-sectarian, 
and  non-political.  They  are  known  as  "America's 
Service  Club"  because  they  confine  their  activities  to 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  Freedom  Shrine  is  only  one  of  several  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  Exchange  to  promote  good  citi- 
zenship and  encourage  a  greater  appreciation  of  our 
American  heritage  among  young  and  old  alike. 
Exchange  clubs  also  sponsor  a  variety  of  other  pro- 
grams, including  a  nationwide  network  of  Exchange 
Club  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Centers,  which  aim  to 
aid  and  assist  those  in  need.  FHence,  the  organiza- 
tion's motto  -  "Unity  for  Service."  The  Exchange 
Clubs  maintain  a  National  FHeadquarters  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


How  to  Use  This  Book 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  The  Freedom  Shrine 
Documents.  Like  the  first  edition,  this  book  is 
designed  to  be  read  both  independently  as  well  as  in 
conjunction  with  the  Freedom  Shrine-connected 
study  projects.  Thus,  a  small  photograph  of  each 
document,  as  it  appears  on  the  Shrine,  is  included 
with  each  of  the  printed  texts  to  help  the  reader  match 
the  text  with  the  displayed  document.  Note  that  in 
1987  the  Freedcjm  Shrine  was  revised  by  replacing 
three  of  the  Shrine's  original  documents  with  three 
"new"  ones.  These  are  identified  both  on  the  con- 
tents page  and  on  the  pages  on  which  the  texts  oi  the 
affected  documents  appear.  Thus,  this  bocjk  can  be 
used  not  only  in  cc^njunction  with  the  "new,"  but  also 
with  the  "old"  Freedom  Shrines  as  well. 


Forward 

Ihib  lb  a  great  book.  .  .great  because  it  was  shaped 
and  written  by  men  whose  courage,  determination, 
wisdom,  ,\nc\  action  -  like  indomitable  seeds  -  took 
root  in  the  minds  of  men  <\nd  t lowered  into  ideas  that 
have  transcended  the  generations.  Some  of  the  28 
documents  which  are  printed  on  the  following  pages 
contain,  even  to  this  day,  some  of  the  most  moving 
and  readable  passages  ever  written.  Others  are  ar- 
chaic in  language,  imperfect  in  style,  even  burden- 
some in  terms  of  pure  weight  of  words.  But  that  is  not 
why  they  have  survived  the  fluctuating  tides  of  time. 

They  have  survived  and  are  rightfully  preserved 
because  they  indelibly  mark  what  were  irreversible 
beginnings  and  often  turbulent  turning  points  of 
enduring  consequence.  They  also  reveal  the  charac- 
ter of  men  who,  in  the  face  of  staggering  odds,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what  few  men  have  done  - 
transformed  a  dream  into  reality  -  created  a  bastion 
of  freedom  and  then  protected  and  perfected  it.  That 
is  the  significance  of  these  documents. 

That  is  why  The  National  Exchange  Club  in  1949 
decided  to  display  these  documents  in  an  appropriate 
way  so  that  the  beneficiaries  of  these  historic  realities 
could  see  them  in  their  original  form . .  .as  they  were 
first  written.  .  .and  experience  that  sense  of  awe 
which  all  men  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  past.  They 
were  selected  carefully  and  their  authenticity  estab- 
lished beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Precise  photo- 
graphic reproductions  were  made  from  the  original 
documents  preserved  in  the  National  Archives  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Thus  the  Freedom  Shrine 
was  born. 

Again  in  1986,  on  the  threshold  of  1987's  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, a  special  Exchange  committee  was  assigned  the 
task  of  reevaluating  the  appropriateness  of  Shrine 
documents  in  light  of  historic  happenings  since  the 
Shrine's  inception.  After  a  thorough  review,  the  Com- 
mittee replaced  three  original  Shrine  documents  with 
three  "new"  ones. 

Appropriately,  the  entire  U.S.  Constitution  was 
added,  replacing  George  Washington's  first  page 
copy  of  the  rough  draft  of  the  Constitution.  In  addi- 
tion. President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  Four 
Freedoms  Speech  and  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
memorable  Inaugural  Address  replaced  Andrew 
Jackson's  letter  describing  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
and  Thomas  Jefferson's  rough  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  (the  final  version  remains  a  part  of 
the  Shrine).  To  accommodate  the  over  10,000  Free- 
dom Shrines  installed  prior  to  1987  as  well  as  all  those 
put  in  place  since  then,  the  texts  of  the  original  as  wel  I 
as  the  "new"  documents  are  included  in  this  book. 

Because  of  the  Freedom  Shrine,  Americans  every- 
where -  especially  younger  Americans  -  are  able  to 
study  the  actualities  of  our  Nation's  historic  past  first- 
hand. Thousands  of  Freedom  Shrines  exist  in  schools 
and  public  buildings  all  across  America  -  put  there  by 
the  hundreds  of  Exchange  Clubs  which  populate  the 
nation.  Perpetuated  in  this  way,  the  program  has 


become  one  of  the  most  sue  t  cssiul  ever  undertaken 
by  any  service  organization. 

Because  of  this  and  because  e\'en  the  most  endur- 
ing of  man's  creations  become  obst  ure<l  by  the  ero- 
sion of  time  and  circumstance,  this  book  was 
[Hiblished  to  enable  those  who  view  the  Freedom 
Shrine  to  more  clearly  see  and  understand  the  words 
before  them.  Many  of  the  do(  uments,  because  they 
are  faithful  reproduc  tions  of  the  cxiginals,  are  par- 
tially  obliterated  or  virtually  illegible.  .  .some 
because  of  early  mishandling  and  atmospheric 
detericjration . .  .others  because  the  penmanship  of 
our  forefathers,  like  many  of  us  today,  is  almost  unde- 
cipherable. (Quaint  s(K'llings  and,  compared  to  cur- 
rent practice,  the  odd  use  of  capitalization  as  well  as 
archaic  shapes  of  18th  Century  script  also  make 
direct  reading  of  the  original  documents  somewhat 
difficult. 

By  authentically  rcprcxiucing  the  documents  on 
the  following  pages  in  a  mcjre  easy-to-read  typeface  - 
even  to  the  point  of  retaining  incorrect  spellings  -  it  is 
hoped  that  their  historic  significance  is  made  even 
more  meaningful.  Note  also  that  although  several  of 
the  plaques  displayed  on  the  Freedom  Shrine  repre- 
sent only  a  portion  of  an  original  manuscript,  this 
volume  provides  the  full  texts  of  those  documents. 

In  a  sense  then,  this  publication  can  be  considert^J 
a  guidebook.  .  .a  guidebook  to  the  past,  as  well  as  to 
the  present  and  to  the  future.  For  the  documents  of 
the  Freedom  Shrine,  although  culled  from  the  past, 
represent  foundation  stones  which  permit  the 
present,  as  we  know  it,  to  exist  and  the 
future,  as  we  dream  it,  to  be  attainable. 
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MAYFLOWER  COMPACT 
Governor  Bradford's  Account 

The  Mayflower  Compact,  first  written  Constitution 
in  America,  was  signed  by  41  adult,  male 
passengers  aboard  the  Mayflower,  November  11, 
1620,  off  Cape  Cod,  prior  to  the  landing  at 
Plymouth.  This  version  by  William  Bradford, 
second  Governor  of  the  Colony,  is  taken  from 
page  54  of  his  "History  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation"  written  during  the  years  1630-1648. 
The  whereabouts  of  the  original  Compact  is 
unknown.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  colony's  early  years. 


.  .  .  Acte  by  them  done  (this  their  condition  con- 
sidered) might  be  as  firme  as  any  patent;  and  in 
some  respects  more  sure. 

The  forme  was  as  followeth, 

In  ye  name  of  God  Amen.  We  whose  names  are 
underwriten  ,  the  Loyall  subjects  of  our  dread  Sov- 
eraigne  Lord  King  James,  by  ye  grace  of  God,  of 
great  Britaine,  Franc,  &  Ireland  King,  defender  of 
ye  faith,  &c 

Haveing  undertaken,  for  ye  glorie  of  God,  and 
advancemente  of  ye  christian  faith  and  honour  of 
our  king  &  countrie,  a  voyage  to  plant  ye  first  colo- 
nie  in  ye  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia.  Doe  by  these 
presents  solemnly  &  mutualy  in  ye  presence  of 
God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant,  &  combine 
our  selves  togeather  into  a  civill  body  politick;  for 
our  better  ordering,  &  preservation  &  furtherance 
of  ye  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  Vertue  hereof  to 
Enacte,  Constitute,  and  frame  Shuch  just  &  equal! 
lawes,  ordinances.  Acts,  constitutions,  &  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete 
&  convenient  for  ye  generall  good  of  ye  colonie: 
Unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder 
subscribed  our  names  at  Cap-Codd  ye. 11.  of  No- 
vember, in  ye  year  of  ye  raigne  of  our  soveraigne 
Lord  king  James  of  England,  France,  &  Ireland  ye 
eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  ye  fiftie-fourth. 

Ano:  Dom.  1620 

After  this  they  chose,  or  rather  confirmed  Mr. 
John  Carver  (a  man  Godly  &  well  approved 
amongst  them)  their  Governour  for  that  year.  And 
after  they  had  provided  a  place  for  their  goods,  or 
comone  store,  (which  were  long  in  unlading  for 
want  of  boats,  foulnes  of  ye  winter  weather,  and 
sicknes  of  diverce)  and  begune  some  small  cot- 
tages for  their  habitation;  as  time  would  admitte 
they  mette  and  consulted  of  lawes;  &  orders,  both 
for  their  civill,  &  military  Governmente,  as  ye  ne- 
cessitie  of  their  condition  did  require,  still  adding 
thereunto  as  urgent  occasion  in  severall  times,  and 
as  cases  did  require. 

In  these  hard  &  difficulte  beginnings  they  found 
some  discontents   &   murmurings  arise   amongst 


some,  and  mutinous  speeches  &  carriags  in  other; 
but  they  were  soon  quelled,  &  overcome,  by  ye 
wisdome,  patience,  and  just  &  equall  carrage  of 
things,  by  ye  Govr:  and  better  part  wch  clave  faith- 
fully togeather  in  ye  maine:  But  that  which  was 
most  sadd,  &  lamentable,  was,  that  in  .2.  or  .3. 
moneths  time  halfe  of  their  company  dyed,  espe- 
tialy  in  Jan:  &  February,  being  ye  depth  of  winter, 
and  wanting  houses  &  other  comforts;  being  in- 
fected with  ye  scurvie  &  .  .  . 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
Jefferson's  "Rough  Draft" 

Thomas  jefierson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  wrote  the  "Rough  Draft" 
reproduced  here.  Changes  suggested  by  Beniamin 
Franklin  and  John  Adams,  indicated  in  the  margins 
of  the  original  as  being  in  their  handwriting,  are 
shown  here  in  regular  parenthesis  and  footnoted. 
For  purposes  of  readability,  unidentified  changes 
by  other  members  of  the  committee  of  five 
named  to  draft  it  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
printed  text  without  notation.  Passages  in  square 
parenthesis  are  exactly  as  they  appear  on  the 
original.  The  original  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
at  Washington. 


A  Declaration 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA,  in  General  Congress  assembled. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  &  of  nature's  god  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  [inherent  &]  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  &  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  &  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  it's  foundation  on  such 
principles  &  organising  it's  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  &  happiness,  prudence  indeed  will  dictate 
that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  &  transient  causes:  and  accord- 
ingly all  experience  hath  shewn  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  but  when  a  long  train 
of  abuses  &  usurpations,  [begun  at  a  distinguished 
period,  &]  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  (tunder  absolute 
Despotism),  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  thrcjw 
off  such  government  &  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security,  such  has  been  the  patient 
sufferance  of  these  colonies;  &  such  is  now  the  ne- 
cessity which  constrains  them  to  alter  [expunge] 
their  former  systems  of  government,  the  history  of 
the  present  (tKing  of  Great  Britain)  is  a  history  of 
repeated  [unremitting]   injuries  and  usurpations. 


(among  which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contra- 
dict the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest,  but  all  havmg 
[have]  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  states,  to  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world,  [for  the 
truth  of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied 
by  falsehood.] 

he  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good: 

he  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  &  pressing  importance,  unless  sus- 
pended in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be 
obtained:  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

he  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  ac- 
comodation of  large  districts  of  people  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 
them,  &  formidable  to  tyrants  only: 

he  has  dissolved  Representative  houses  repeat- 
edly, for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  inva- 
sions on  the  rights  of  the  people: 

he  has  refused  for  a  long  (ttime  after  such  Dis- 
solutions) to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  whereby 
the  Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation, 
have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exer- 
cise, the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  &, 
convulsions  within: 

he  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  po()ulation  of 
these  states;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws 
for  naturalisation  of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither;  &  rais- 
ing the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands: 

he  has  [suffered]  the  administration  of  justice 
[totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  states]  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  ludiciary  powers: 

he  has  made  [our]  judges  dependant  on  his  will        1 1 
'Only  displayed  on  Freedom  Shrines  mHalled  prior  to 
March,  1987. 


alone,  tor  the  tenure  ot  their  ottices,  and  the 
amount  (t&  payment)  of  their  salaries: 

he  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  [by 
a  self-assumed  power,]  &  sent  hither  swarms 
of  officers  to  harrass  our  people  &  eat  out  their 
substance: 

he  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  stand- 
ing armies  [&  ships  of  war  without  the  consent 
of  our  Legislature:] 

he  has  affected  to  render  the  military,  indepen- 
dent of  &  superior  to  the  civil  power: 

he  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to 
a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  Constitution  and  un- 
acknoleged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation,  for  quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

for  protecting  them  by  a  mock-trial  from  pun- 
ishments for  any  murders  which  they  should  com- 
mit on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states: 

for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world; 

for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 

for  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefits 
of  trial  by  jury; 

for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offenses; 

for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in 
a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an 
arbitrary  government  and  enlarging  its  boundaries 
so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  &  fit  instru- 
ment for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  to 
these  colonies:  ists: 

tDr.  Franklin's  handwriting 
tMr.  Adam's  handwriting 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

The  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
reported  to  the  Continental  Congress  on  June  28, 
7776.  On  July  2  debate  on  it  began  and  two  days 
later,  July  4,  it  was  adopted.  It  was  not  until  July  79 
that  Congress  ordered  the  Declaration  to  be 
engrossed  on  parchment.  It  was  signed  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  present  on  August  2  and 
later  by  a  few  others.  The  original  document  is  in 
the  National  Archives  at  Washington. 

In  CONGRESS,  July  4, 1776.  The  unanimous  Dec- 
laration of  the  thirteen  united  States  of  America, 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 

impel  them  to  the  separation.  — . .  We 

hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness.   That  to  secure   these   rights. 

Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned,   That  whenever  any  Form  of 

Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience 
hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But  when  along  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Ob- 
ject evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  abso- 
lute Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new 

Guards  for  their  future  security Such 

has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies; 
and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government. 
The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain 
is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this, 
let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 


unless  suspended  in  their  ()()crati()n  till  his  Assent 
should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 

has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

— --_  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 

them  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  de- 
pository of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his 
measures.  He  has  dissolved  Repre- 
sentative Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 

people.  He  has  refused   for  along 

time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected;  whereby  the  Legislative  powers,  incap- 
able of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People 
at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining  in 
the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  in- 
vasion from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 

population  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migra- 
tions hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
Appropriations  of  Lands. He  has  ob- 
structed the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refus- 
ing his  Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary 
powers. He  has  made  Judges  depen- 
dent on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and   the  amount  and   payment   of   their 

salaries. He  has  erected  a  multitude 

of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers 
to  harrass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of 

peace.  Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  of 

our  legislatures. He  has  affected  to 

render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior 

to  the  Civil  power He  has  combined 

with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended 
Legislation: For  Quartering  large 


He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most       bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 


wholesome  and   necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to 

pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance. 


For  protecting  them  by  amock  Trial,  from  punish- 
ment for  any  Murders  which  they  should  commit 
on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States: 
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For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with   all   parts  of  the 

world:   For   imposing  Taxes  on   us 

without  our  Consent: For  depriving 

us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to 

be  tried  for  pretended  offences: . For 

abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a 
neighbouring  Province,  establishing  therein  an  Ar- 
bitrary government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries 
so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instru- 
ment for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 

these  Colonies: For  taking  away  our 

Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and 
altering  fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Govern- 
ments:   For  suspending  our  own  Leg- 
islatures, and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here, 

by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging 

War  against  us.  He  has  plundered 

our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 

destroyed  the  Lives  of  our  people.  

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies  of  for- 
eign Mercenaries  to  compleat  the  works  of  death, 
desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  cir- 
cumstances of  Cruelty  &  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy 

the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation.  — He 

has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  Captive 
on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their  Coun- 
try, to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  Brethern,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrec- 
tions amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless 
Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes 
and  conditions,  in  every  stage  of  these  Oppres- 
sions We have  Petitioned  for  Redress 

in  the  most  humble  terms:  Our  repeated  Petitions 


have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A 
Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people.  Nor  have  We  been  wanting 
in  attentions  to  our  Brittish  brethern.  We  have 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by 
their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and 
magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the 
ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these 
usurpations,  which,  would  inevitably  interrupt  our 
connections  and  correspondence  They  too  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consan- 
guinity. We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  ne- 
cessity, which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in 
War,  in  Peace  Friends. . 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  united 
States  of  America,  in  General  Congress,  Assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name, 
and  by  Authority  of  the  good  People  of  these 
Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be 
Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they  are  Ab- 
solved from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be 
totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  Free  and  Indepen- 
dent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  War, 
conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which 
Independent  States  may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 


^.^^ 
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THE  SIC 
DECLARATION 


NERSOFTHE 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 


^ 


Name 

Born — Died 

Colony 

Profession 

John  Adams 

1735-1826 

Mass 

Lawyer 
Businessman 

Samuel  Adams 

1722-1803 

Mass. 

Josiah  Bartlett 

1729-1795 

N.  H. 

Physician 

Carter  Braxton 

1736-1797 

Va. 

Planter 

Charles  Carroll 

1737-1832 

Md. 

Lawyer 

Samuel  Chase 

1741-1811 

Md. 

Lawyer 

Abraham  Clark 

1726-1794 

N.  j. 

Politician 

George  Clymer 

1739-1813 

Pa. 

Banker 

Williarn  Ellery 

1727-1820 

R.  1. 

Lawyer 
Farmer 

William  Floyd 

1734-1821 

N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Franklin 

1706-1790 

Pa. 

Publisher 

Elbridge  Gerry 

1744-1814 

Mass. 

Merchant 

Button  Gwinnett 

1735(?)-1777 

Ga. 

Merchant 

Lyman  Hall 

1724-1790 

Ga. 

Physician 

John  Hancock 

1737-1793 

Mass. 

Merchant 

Benjamin  Harrison 

1726-1791 

Va. 

Planter 

John  Hart 

1711(?)-1779 

N.J. 

Farmer 

Joseph  Hewes 

1730-1779 

N.  C. 

Merchant 

Thomas  Heyward,  , 

r.    1746-1809 

S.  C. 

Lawyer 

William  Hooper 

1742-1790 

N.  C. 

Lawyer 

Stephen  Hopkins 

1707-1785 

R.  1. 

Merchant 

Francis  Hopkinson 

1737-1791 

N.J. 

Lawyer 

Samuel  Huntington 

1731-1796 

Conn. 

Lawyer 

Thomas  Jefferson 

1743-1826 

Va. 

Planter 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee    1734-1797 

Va. 

Planter 

Richard  Henry  Lee 

1732-1794 

Va. 

Planter 

Francis  Lewis 

1713-1802 

N.  Y. 

Merchant 

Philip  Livingston 

1716-1778 

N.  Y. 

Merchant 

Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 

1749-1779 

S.  C. 

Planter 

Thomas  McKean 

1734-1817 

Dela. 

Lawyer 

Arthur  Middleton 

1742-1787 

S.  C. 

Lawyer 

Lewis  Morris 

1726-1798 

N.  Y. 

Landowner 

Robert  Morris 

1734-1806 

Pa. 

Financier 

John  Morton 

1724-1777 

Pa. 

Farmer 

Thomas  Nelson 

1738-1789 

Va. 

Planter 

William  Paca 

1740-1799 

Md. 

Lawyer 

Robert  Treat  Paine 

1731-1814 

Mass. 

Lawyer 

John  Penn 

1740-1788 

N.  C. 

Lawyer 

George  Read 

1733-1798 

Dela. 

Lawyer 

Caesar  Rodney 

1728-1784 

Dela. 

Planter 

George  Ross 

1730-1779 

Pa. 

Lawyer 

Benjamin  Rush 

1745-1813 

Pa. 

Physician 

Edward  Rutledge 

1749-1800 

S.  C. 

Planter 

Roger  Sherman 

1721-1793 

Conn 

Merchant 

James  Smith 

1719(?)-1806 

Pa. 

Lawyer 

Richard  Stockton 

1730-1781 

N.J. 

Lawyer 

Thomas  Stone 

1743-1787 

Md. 

Lawyer 

George  Taylor 

1716-1781 

Pa. 

Iron-maker 

Matthew  Thornton 

1714(?)-1803 

N.  H. 

Physician 

George  Walton 

1741-1804 

Ga. 

Lawyer 

William  Whipple 

1730-1785 

N.  H. 

Merchant 

William  Williams 

1731-1811 

Conn. 

Merchant 

James  Wilson 

1742-1798 

Pa. 

Lawyer 

John  Witherspoon 

1723-1794 

N.J. 

Clergyman 

Oliver  Woicott 

1726-1797 

Conn. 

Pohtician-Soldier 

George  Wythe 

1726-1806 

Va. 

Lawyer 

/ 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN'S  EPITAPH 

Franklin  wrote  out  a  copy  of  his  epitaph  —  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  the  English  language  —  and 
presented  it  to  Samuel  Morris  in  Philadelphia  on 
August  31 ,  1776.  The  original  manuscript  belongs 
to  Colonel  Richard  Gimbel. 


The  Body  of 
B.  Franklin,  Printer, 
Like  the  Cover  of  an  old  Book, 
Its  Contents  torn  out. 
And  stript  of  its  Lettering  &  Gilding, 
Lies  here.  Food  for  Worms. - 
But  the  Work  shall  not  be  lost; 
For  it  will,  as  he  believ'd,  appear  once  more 
In  a  new  and  more  elegant  Edition 
Corrected  and  improved 
By  the  Author.  — 


Given  by  B  Franklin  to  Sam.    Morris 
August  31  1776 

It  is  his  own  hand  writin 
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PATRICK  HENRY'S  INSTRUCTIONS 
TO  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK 

In  December  1778,  l\ilrick  Henry,  Covernor  of 
Virginia,  sent  instructions  to  George  Rogers  Clark, 
commander  of  American  forces  in  the  Illinois 
country,  stressing  the  importance  of  the  friendship 
of  the  French  and  Indians  to  the  American  cause 
in  the  Revolution.  The  original  document  is  in  the 
National  Archives  at  Washington. 

Sir,  Deer.  12,  1778 

You  are  to  retain  the  Command  of  the  troops 
now  at  the  several  posts  in  the  county  of  Illinois 
and  on  the  Wabash,  which  fall  within  the  limits  of 
the  County  now  erected  and  called  Illinois  County, 
which  troops  marched  out  with,  and  have  been 
embodied  by  you.  You  are  also  to  take  the  Com- 
mand of  five  other  Companies,  raised  under  the 
act  of  Assembly  which  I  send  herewith,  and  which 
if  completed,  as  I  hope  they  will  be  speedily,  will 
have  orders  to  join  you  without  loss  of  time,  and 
are  likewise  to  be  under  your  command;  With 
your  whole  force  you  are  to  protect  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  County,  &  as  occasions  may  serve, 
annoy  the  enemy. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Indian  Nations  may  be 
overawed  and  inclined  to  peace  with  us,  by  the 
Adoption  of  proper  measures  with  you.  Or  if  that 
cannot  be  effected,  that  such  of  them  as  send  out 
parties  towards  our  Frontiers  on  this  side  of  the 
Ohio,  may  be  chastised  by  detachments  from  your 
quarter.  For  this  purpose  it  will  behove  you  to 
watch  their  motions,  and  to  consider,  that  one 
great  advantage  expected  from  your  situation  is 
to  prevent  the  Indians  from  warring  on  this  side 
of  Ohio. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  this,  you 
are  to  establish  such  posts  in  different  parts  of 
the  Country  as  you  judge  best  for  your  troops  to 
occupy. 

I  consider  your  further  success  as  depending 
upon  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  the  French- 
men and  Indians  who  inhabit  your  part  of  the 
Commonwealth.  With  their  concurrence  great 
things  may  be  accomplished.  But  their  animosity 
will  spoil  the  fair  prospect  which  your  past  suc- 
cesses have  opened.  You  will  therefore  spare  no 
pains  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  French  and 
Indians.  Let  them  see  and  feel  the  advantages  of 
being  fellow  citizens  and  freemen. 

Guard  most  carefully  against  every  infringement 
of  their  property,  particularly  with  respect  to  land, 
as  our  enemies  have  alarmed  them  as  to  that. 
Strict,  and  even  severe,  discipline  with  your  sol- 
diers may  be  essential,  to  preserve  from  injury 
those  whom  they  were  sent  to  protect  and  con- 
ciliate. This  is  a  great  and  capital  matter,  and  I 
confide  that  you  will  never  lose  sight  of  it,  or 
suffer  your  troops  to  injure  any  person  without 
feeling  the  punishment  due  to  the  offense.  The 


honor  and  interest  of  the  state  arc  cleoply  con- 
cerned in  this  iSi  the  attachment  of  the  French  & 
Indians  depends  upon  a  due  observance  of  it. 

John  Todd  Esq[  being  appointed  County  Lieu- 
tenant according  to  Law  during  pleasure,  with 
ample  powers  chiefly  confined  to  the  civil  Depart- 
ment, will  have  Directions  to  act  in  Concert  with 
you  wherever  it  can  be  done.  On  your  part,  you 
will  omit  no  opportunity  to  give  him  the  neces- 
sary Cooperation  of  the  Troops  where  the  case 
necessarily  requires  it.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
mutual  assistances  you  may  occasionally  afford 
each  other  in  your  respective  Departments.  And 
I  trust  that  a  sincere  Cordiality  will  subsist  between 
you.  The  contrary  will  prove  highly  detrimental. 

Some  measures  will  be  fallen  on  for  carrying  on 
a  Trade  to  supply  Inhabitants  of  your  County.  You 
will  afford  the  Agents  such  aid  or  protection  from 
time  to  time  as  affairs  require  &  your  Circum- 
stances will  permit. 

I  send  you  herewith  some  Copies  of  the  Act  of 
Government  &  Bill  of  Rights,  together  with  the 
french  Alliance.  These  will  serve  to  shew  our  new 
friends;  the  Ground  upon  which  they  are  to  stand, 
&  the  Support  to  be  expected  from  their  Country- 
men of  France.  Equal  Liberty  &  Happiness  are  the 
objects,  to  a  participation  of  which  we  invite  them. 
upon  a  fair  presumption  that  the  people  about 
Detroit  have  similar  Inclinations  with  those  at 
Illinois  &  Wabash  I  think  it  probable,  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  expell  their  British  Masters.  & 
become  fellow  Citizens  of  a  free  Stale.  I  recom- 
mend this  to  your  Serious  Consideration,  &  to 
consult  with  some  confidential  i^ersons  on  the 
Subject.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gibault,  the  Priest  (to  whom 
this  country  owes  many  Thanks  for  his  Zeal  &  Ser- 
vices) may  promote  this  affair.  But  I  refer  it  to  you 
to  select  the  proper  persons  to  advise  with  &  to 
act  as  occasion  offers.  But  you  are  to  push  at  any 
favourable  Occurance  which  Fortune  may  present 
to  you.  For  our  peace  &  Safety  are  not  secure  while 
the  Enemy  are  so  near  as  Detroit. 

I  wish  you  to  testify  to  all  the  subjects  of  Spain 
upon  every  occasion,  the  high  regard,  &  sincere 
friendship  of  this  Commonwealth  towards  them. 
And  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  manifest  that  mutual 
advantages  will  derive  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Virginians  &  the  Subjects  of  his,  Catholic 
Majesty. 
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I  must  observe  to  you,  that  your  Situation  is 
critical.  Far  detached  from  the  Body  of  your  Coun- 
try, placed  among  French  Spaniards  &  Indian  na- 
tions Strangers  to  our  people,  anxiously  watching 
your  Actions  &  Behaviour,  &  ready  to  receive  Im- 
pressions favorable,  or  not  so,  of  our  Common- 
wealth & — its  Government,  which  Impression  will 
be  hard  to  remove  &  will  produce  lasting  Good  or 
ill  Effects  to  your  Country;  These  Considerations 
will  make  you  cautious  &  Circumspect.  I  feel  the 
Delicacy  &  difficulty  of  your  Situation,  but  I  doubt 
not  your  Virtue  will  accomplish  the  Arduous  Work 
with  Honor  to  yourself  &  advantage  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Advice  &  assistance  of  discreet 
good  men  will  be  highly  necessary.  For  at  the  Dis- 
tance of  your  County,  I  cannot  be  consulted.  Gen- 
eral Discretionary  powers  therefore  are  given  you 


to  act  for  the  best  in  all  Cases  where  these  Instruc- 
tions are  Silent,  &  the  Law  has  made  no  provision. 

I  desire  your  particular  attention  to  Mrs.  Roche- 
blare  &  her  Children,  &  that  you  suffer  them  to 
want  for  nothing,  let  Mr.  Rocheblare's  property 
which  was  taken  be  restored  to  his  Lady  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done.  —  You,  have  the  Sum  of  sixty 
pounds  —  sent  for  her  use  in  case  you  can't  find 
her  husband's  Effects  to  restore. 
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ally  known  as  perhaps  advantages  may  be  taken 
by  raising  the  price.  Lay  up  also  a  good  Stock  of 
powder  &  Lead. 

There  is  a  Cargo  of  Goods  at  a  Spanish  post  near 
you  belonging  either  to  the  Continent  or  this  State. 
Rather  than  let  your  Troops  be  naked,  you  are  to 
lake  a  Supply  for  them  out  of  these  goods.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  done  but  in  Case  of  absolute  necessity. 
Let  an  exact  Account  be  Kept  of  what  is  used  &  let 
me  receive  it. 

In  your  Negotiations  or  Treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, you  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Todd.  Let  the 
treatys  be  confined  to  the  Subject  of  amity  &  peace 
with  our  people,  &  not  to  touch  the  Subject  of 
Lands.  You  may  accept  of  any  Services  they  offer, 
for  expelling  the  English  from  Detroit  &  elsewhere. 
In  case  you  find  presents  to  the  Savages  neces- 


sary, make  them  sparn  .sil)k.,  Ifltingthem 

know  our  stock  of  G.  ,,.,11  .it  present,  but 

by  means  of  our  Trade  with  the  french  &  other 
nations  we  expect  plenty  of  Goods  before  it  is  long. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Montgomery  will  convey  to 
you  ten  thousand  pounds  for  payment  of  the 
Troops  &  tor  other  Matters  requiring  money;  In 
the  Distribution  of  money  you  will  be  careful!  to 
keep  exact  accounts  from  time  to  time  &  take 
Security  where  it  is  proper. 


I  am.  Sir 

yr.hble.  Serv 

P.  Henry 
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WASHINGTON'S  LETTER  TO 
COL.  NICOLA 

Soon  after  Washington's  arrival  at  Newburgh, 
N.Y.  in  1782,  he  received  a  memorandum  from 
Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
dignified  Commanders.  It  contained  the  explosive 
suggestion  of  a  coup  d'etat  to  make  Washington 
king.  Dissatisfaction  vi/ithin  the  Army  stemmed 
directly  from  Congress'  failure  to  provide  it  with 
food,  clothing  or  pay  after  its  recent  victories 
against  the  British.  The  suggestion  called  for  a 
betrayal  of  the  very  principles  for  which  the  war 
had  been  fought.  Washington's  famous  reply 
repudiating  Nicola's  idea  ended  completely  any 
talk  of  an  American  monarchy.  The  original  letter 
is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Newburgh  May  22,  '82 
Sir: 

With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  &  astonishment 
I  have  read  with  attention  the  sentiments  you  have 
submitted  to  my  perusal.  —  Be  assured  Sir,  no  oc- 
currence in  the  course  of  the  War,  has  given  me 
more  painful  sensations  than  your  information  of 
there  being  such  ideas  existing  in  the  Army  as  you 
have  expressed,  &  I  must  view  with  abhorrence, 
and  reprehend  with  severety — For  the  present, 
the  communicatn.  of  them  will  rest  in  my  own 
bosom,  unless  any  further  agitation  of  the  matter, 
shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary.  — 

I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my 
conduct  could  have  given  encouragement  to  an 
address  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest 
mischiefs  that  can  befall  my  Country.  —  If  I  am  not 
deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could 
not  have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes 
are  more  disagreeable  —  At  the  same  time  in  jus- 
tice to  my  own  feeling  I  must  add,  that  no  man 
possesses  a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample  justice 
done  to  the  Army  than  I  do,  and  as  far  as  my  pow- 
ers &  influence,  in  a  constitutional  way  extend, 
they  shall  be  employed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abili- 
ties to  effect  it,  should  there  be  any  occasion  — 
Let  me  conjure  you  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
your  Country,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity  — 
or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from 
your  Mind,  &  never  communicate,  as  from  your- 
self, or  anyone  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  Nature. 

With  esteem  I  am  Sir 

Yr.  Most  Obed  Ser 
C.  Washington 
Col."  Nicola 
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THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS,  1783 

In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  on  September  3, 
1783,  Great  Britain  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  Franklin,  Adams,  and  lay 
signed  for  the  United  States  and  Hartley  for  Great 
Britain.  The  original  document  is  in  the  National 
Archives  at  Washington. 


Original  Definitive  Treaty 
3  Sept.  1783 
Duplicate 

In  the  Name  of  the  most  Holy  &  undivided  Trinity. 
It  having  pleased  the  dcvine  Providence  to  dis- 
pose the  Hearts  of  the  most  Serene  and  most 
Potent  Prince  George  the  third,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  &  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lune- 
bourg,  Arch  Treasurer,  and  Prince  Elector  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  &c"and  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  forget  all  past  Misunderstandings 
and  Differences  that  have  unhappily  interrupted 
the  good  Correspondence  and  Friendship  which 
they  mutually  wish  to  restore;  and  to  establish 
such  a  berieficial  and  satisfactory  Intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  Countries  upon  the  Ground  of  re- 
ciprocal Advantages  and  mutual  Convenience  as 
may  promote  and  secure  to  both  perpetual  Peace 
&  Harmony  and  having  for  this  desirable  End  al- 
ready laid  the  Foundation  of  Peace  &  Reconcilia- 
tion by  the  Provisional  Articles  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  30"''  of  Nov'.  1782.  by  the  Commissioners  em- 
power'd  on  each  Part,  which  Articles  were 
agreed  to  be  inserted  in  and  to  constitute 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  proposed  to  be  concluded 
between  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
said  United  States,  but  which  Treaty  was  not 
to  be  concluded  until  Terms  of  Peace  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  &  France,  And 
his  Britannic  Majesty  should  be  ready  to  conclude 
such  Treaty  accordingly:  and  the  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  &  France  having  since  been  con- 
cluded. His  Britannic  Majesty  &  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Order  to  carry  into  full  Effect  the 
Provisional  Articles  abovementioned,  according  to 
the  Tenor  thereof,  have  constituted  &  appointed, 
that  is  to  say  His  Britannic  Majesty  on  his  Part, 
David  Hartley  Esq',  Member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain;  and  the  said  United  States  on  their 
Part,  John  Adams  Esq',  late  a  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
late  Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Chief  justice  of  the  said  State,  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  said  United  States 
to  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General  of 
the  United  Netherlands;  Benjamin  Franklin  Esq'*^ 
late  Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, President  of  the  Convention  of  the  s^ 
State,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  Versailles, 


John  jay  Esq"'  late  President  of  Congress,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  of  New-York  &  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary from  the  said  United  Stales  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid;  to  be  the  Plenipotentiaries  for  the  con- 
cluding and  signing  the  Present  Definitive  Treaty; 
who  after  having  reciprocally  communicated  their 
respective  full  Powers  have  agreed  upon  and  con- 
firmed the  following  Articles. 

ARTICLE  1st 

His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the  s*^ 
United  States,  viz.  New-Hampshire  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Rhode-Island  &  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  &  Georgia,  to  be  free  sovereign  & 
Independent  States;  that  he  treats  with  them  as 
such,  and  for  himself  his  Heirs  &  Successors,  re- 
linquishes all  Claims  to  the  Government  Propriety 
&  Territorial  Rights  of  the  same  &  every  Part 
thereof. 

ARTICLE  2d 

And  that  all  Disputes  which  might  arise  in  future 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Boundaries  of  the  said  United 
States,  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agree  and 
declared,  that  the  following  are  and  shall  be  their 
Boundaries,  Viz.  From  the  North  West  Angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  viz.  That  Angle  which  is  formed  by  a 
Line  drawn  due  North  from  the  Source  of  Saint 
Croix  River  to  the  Highlands  along  the  said  High- 
lands which  divide  those  Rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  River  S'  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  Northwestern- 
most  Head  of  Connecticut  River:  Thence  down 
along  the  middle  of  that  River  to  the  forty  fifth 
Degree  of  North  Latitude;  From  thence  by  a  Line 
due  West  on  said  Latitude  until  it  strikes  the  River 
Iroquois  or  Cataraquy;  Thence  along  the  middle  of 
said  River  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  Middle 
of  said  Lake  until  it  strikes  the  Communication  by 
Water  between  that  Lake  &  Lake  Erie;  Thence 
along  the  middle  of  said  Communication  into  Lake 
Erie;  through  the  middle  of  said  Lake,  until  it  ar- 
rives at  the  Water  Communication  between  that 
Lake  &  Lake  Huron;  Thence  along  the  middle  of 
said  Water-Communication  into  the  Lake  Huron, 
thence  through   the  middle  of  said   Lake  to  the 
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Water  Communication  between  that  Lake  and 
Lake  Superior,  thence  through  Lake  Superior 
Northward  of  the  Isles  Royal  &  Phelipeaux  to  the 
Long  Lake;  Thence  through  the  Middle  of  said 
Long.  Lake,  and  the  Water  Communication  be- 
tween it  &  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  said  Lake 
of  the  Woods;  Thence  through  the  said  Lake  to  the 
most  North-western  Point  thereof,  and  from 
thence  on  a  due  West  Course  to  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi, Thence  by  a  Line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
Middle  of  the  said  River  Mississippi  until  it  shall 
intersect  the  Northernmost  Part  of  the  thirty  first 
Degree  of  North  Latitude.  South,  by  a  Line  to  be 
drawn  due  East  from  the  Determination  of  the 
Line  last  mentioned,  in  the  Latitude  of  thirty  one 
Degrees  North  of  the  Equator  to  the  middle  of  the 
River  Apalachicola  or  Catahouche.  Thence  along 
the  middle  thereof  to  its  Junction  with  the  Flint 
River;  Thence  straight  to  the  Head  of  S'  Mary's 
River,  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  S' 
Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  East,  by  a  Line 
to  be  drawn  along  the  Middle  of  the  River  S'  Croix, 
from  its  Mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  Source; 
and  from  its  Source  directly  North  to  the  aforesaid 
Highlands,  which  divide  the  Rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
River  S'  Lawrence;  comprehending  all  Islands 
within  twenty  Leagues  of  any  Part  of  the  Shores  of 
the  United  States,  &  lying  between  Lines  to  be 
drawn  due  East  from  the  Points  where  the  afore- 
said Boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one 
Part  and  East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respec- 
tively touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  such  Islands  as  now  are  or  here- 
tofore have  been  within  the  Limits  of  the  said 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

ARTICLE  3d 

It  is  agreed  that  the  People  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  Right  to 
take  Fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on 
all  the  other  Banks  of  New-foundland,  also  in  the 
Gulph  of  S'  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  Places  in  the 
Sea  where  the  Inhabitants  of  both  Countries  used 
at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish.  And  also  that  the  In- 
habitants of  the  United  States  shall  have  Liberty 
to  take  Fish  of  every  Kind  on  such  Part  of  the  Coast 
of  New-foundland  as  British  Fishermen  shall  use, 
(but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  Island) 
And  also  on  the  Coasts  Bays  &  Creeks  of  all  other 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America, 
and  that  the  American  Fishermen  shall  have  Lib- 
erty to  dry  and  cure  Fish  in  any  of  the  Unsettled 
Bays  Harbours  and  Creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magda- 
len Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
remain  unsettled  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either 
of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  said  Fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  Fish  at  such  Set- 
tlement, without  a  previous  Agreement  for  that 
purpose  with  the  Inhabitants,  Proprietors  or  Pos- 
sessors of  the  Ground. 


ARTICLE  4th 

It  is  agreed  that  Creditors  on  either  Side  shall 
meet  with  no  lawful  Impediment  to  the  Recovery 
of  the  full  Value  in  Sterling  Money  of  all  bona  fide 
Debts  heretofore  contracted. 

ARTICLE  5th 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Congress  shall  earnestly  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective 
States  to  provide  for  the  Restitution  of  all  Estates, 
Rights  and  Properties  which  have  been  confiscated 
belonging  to  real  British  Subjects;  and  also  of  the 
Estates  Rights  and  Properties  of  Persons  resident 
in  Districts  in  the  Possession  of  his  Majesty's  Arms, 
and  who  have  not  borne  Arms  against  the  said 
United  States.  And  that  Persons  of  any  other  De- 
scription shall  have  free  Liberty  to  go  to  any  Part 
or  Parts  of  any  of  the  thirteen  United  States  and 
therein  to  remain  twelve  months  unmolested  in 
their  Endeavours  to  obtain  the  Restitution  of  such 
of  their  Estates  Rights  &  Properties  as  may  have 
been  confiscated.  And  that  Congress  shall  also 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  States,  a  Re- 
consideration and  Revision  of  all  Acts  or  Laws 
regarding  the  Premises,  so  as  to  render  the  said 
Laws  or  Acts  perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with 
Justice  and  Equity,  but  with  that  Spirit  of  Concilia- 
tion, which,  on  the  Return  of  the  Blessings  of  Peace 
should  universally  prevail.  And  that  Congress  shall 
also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  States, 
that  the  Estates,  Rights  and  Properties  of  such  last 
mentioned  Persons  shall  be  restored  to  them,  they 
refunding  to  any  persons  who  may  be  now  in  Pos- 
session, the  Bona  fide  Price  (where  any  has  been 
given)  which  such  Persons  may  have  paid  on  pur- 
chasing any  of  the  said  Lands,  Rights  or  Properties 
since  the  Confiscation. 

And  it  is  agreed  that  all  Persons  who  have  any 
Interest  in  confiscated  Lands,  either  by  Debts, 
Marriage  Settlements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet 
with  no  lawful  Impediment  in  the  Prosecution  of 
their  just  Rights. 

ARTICLE  6th 

That  there  shall  be  no  future  Confiscations  made 
nor  any  Prosecutions  commenc'd  against  any  Per- 
son or  Persons  for  or  by  Reason  of  the  Part,  which 
he  or  they  may  have  taken  in  the  present  War,  and 
that  no  Person  shall  on  that  Account  suffer  any 
future  Loss  or  Damage,  either  in  his  Person  Liberty 
or  Property;  and  that  those  who  may  be  in  Confine- 
ment on  such  Charges  at  the  Time  of  the  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  in  America  shall  be  immediately 
set  at  Liberty,  and  the  Prosecutions  so  commenced 
be  discontinued. 

ARTICLE  7th 

There  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  Peace  be- 
tween his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  said  States 
and  between  the  Subjects  of  the  one,  and  the 
Citizens  of  the  other,  wherefore  all  Hostilities  both 


by  Sea  and  Land  shall  from  henceforth  cease:  All 
Prisoners  on  both  Sides  shall  be  set  at  Liberty,  and 
his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  without  causing  any  Distruction,  or 
carrying  away  any  Negroes  or  other  Property  of 
the  American  Inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  Armies, 
Garrisons  &  Fleets  from  the  said  United  States,  and 
from  every  Port,  Place  and  Harbour  within  the 
same;  leaving  in  all  Fortifications  the  American 
Artillery  that  may  be  therein:  And  shall  also  Order 
&  cause  all  Archives,  Records,  Deeds  &  Papers  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  said  States,  or  their  Citizens, 
which  in  the  Course  of  the  War  may  have  fallen 
into  the  Hands  of  his  Officers,  to  be  forthwith  re- 
stored and  deliver'd  to  the  proper  States  and  Per- 
sons to  whom  they  belong  . 

ARTICLE  8th 

The  Navigation  of  the  River  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  to  the  Ocean  shall  for  ever  remain  free  and 
open  to  the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  9th 

In  Case  it  should  so  happen  that  any  Place  or 
Territory  belonging  to  great  Britain  or  to  the 
United  Slates  should  have  been  conquer'd  by  the 
Arms  of  either  from  the  other  before  the  Arrival  of 
the  said  Provisional  Articles  in  America  it  is  agreed 
that  the  same  shall  be  restored  without  Difficulty 
and  without  requiring  any  Compensation. 

ARTICLE  10th 

The  solemn  Ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty 
expedited  in  good  &  due  Form  shall  be  exchanged 
between  the  contracting  Parties  in  the  Space  of  Six 
Months  or  sooner  if  possible  to  be  computed  from 
the  Day  of  the  Signature  of  the  present  Treaty.  In 
Witness  whereof  we  the  undersigned  their  Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary  have  in  their  Name  and  in 
Virtue  of  our  Full  Powers  signed  with  our  Hands 
the  present  Definitive  Treaty,  and  caused  the  Seals 
of  our  Arms  to  be  affix'd  thereto. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  third  Day  of  September,  In 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 

&  eighty  three. ■ 

D  Hartley     John  Adams.     B  Franklin     John  jay 
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THE  NORTHWEST  ORDINANCE 

A  milestone  in  the  development  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  on  July  13, 
1787.  It  not  only  provided  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  extension  to  its 
inhabitants  of  such  individual  liberties  as  freedom 
of  religion  and  trial  by  lury.  but  it  set  the  pattern 
for  the  admission  of  States  to  the  Union.  The 
official  printed  text  of  the  Ordinance,  signed  by 
Charles  Thomson,  jr..  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  is 
in  the  National  Archives  at  Washington. 

AN  ORDINANCE  for  the  GOVERNMENT  of  the 

TERRITORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  North-West 

of  the  RIVER  OHIO. 
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BE  IT  ORDAINED  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  the  said  territory,  for  the  purposes 
of  temporar\'  government,  be  one  district;  subject, 
however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts,  as  future 
circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress, 
make  it  expedient. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  estates  both  of  resident  and  non-resident  pro- 
prietors in  the  said  territory',  dying  intestate,  shall 
descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  in 
equal  parts;  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child 
or  grand-child,  to  take  the  share  of  their  de- 
ceased parent  in  equal  parts  among  them:  ,And 
where  there  shall  be  no  children  or  descendants, 
then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  de- 
gree; and  among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  de- 
ceased brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate,  shall  have 
in  equal  parts  among  them  their  deceased  parents 
share;  and  there  shall  in  no  case  be  a  distinction 
between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half  blood; 
saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate, 
her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one 
third  part  of  the  personal  estate;  and  this  law  rela- 
tive to  descents  and  dower,  shall  remain  in  full 
force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district. 

And  until  the  governor  and  judges 

shall  adopt  laws  as  herein  after  mentioned,  estates, 
in  the  said  territory'  may  be  de\'ised  or  bequeathed 
by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her, 
in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  (being  of  full  age)  and 
attested  by  three  witnesses;  —  and  real  estates 
may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain 
and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  per- 
son being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be, 
and  attested  b\'  two  witnesses,  pro\'ided  such  wills 
be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknowl- 
edged, or  the  execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and 
be  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper  magis- 
trates, courts,  and  registers  shall  be-appointed  for 
that  purpose;  and  personal  property  ma\'  be  trans- 
ferred by  delivery,  saving,  however,  to  the  French 
and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the 


Kaskaskies,  Saint  Vincent's,  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  who  have  heretofore  professed  them- 
selves citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs 
now  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent 
and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
there  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by 
Congress,  a  governor,  whose  commission  shall 
continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  vears,  un- 
less sooner  revoked  by  Congress;  he  shall  reside  in 
the  district,  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by 
Congress,  a  secretary,  whose  commission  shall 
continue  in  force  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
voked, he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a 
freehold  estate  therein,  in  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office;  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  public  records 
of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor 
in  his  executive  department;  and  transmit  authen- 
tic copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings,  ever\'  six 
months,  to  the  secretary.'  of  Congress:  There  shall 
also  be  appointed  a  court  to  consist  of  three 
judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a  court,  who 
shall  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  reside 
in  the  district,  and  ha\'e  each  therein  a  freehold 
estate  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the 
exercise  of  their  offices;  and  their  commissions 
shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behaviour. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district,  such  laws 
of  the  original  states,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be 
necessar>',  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress,  from 
time  to  time,  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the 
district  until  the  organization  of  the  general  as- 
sembly therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by  Con- 
gress: but  afterwards  the  legislature  shall  have 
authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  governor  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  com- 


mander  in  chief  of  the  militia,  appoint  and  com- 
mission all  officers  in  the  same,  below  the  rank 
of  general  officers;  all  general  officers  shall  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, the  governor  shall  appoint  such  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or 
township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same: 
After  the  general  assembly  shall  be  organized,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  other  civil 
officers  shall  be  regulated  and  defined  by  the  said 
assembly;  but  all  magistrates  and  other  civil  of- 
ficers, not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  temporary  government,  be 
appointed  by  the  governor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the 
laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all 
parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the  execution  of  pro- 
cess, criminal  and  civil,  the  governor  shall  make 
proper  divisions  thereof  —  and  he  shall  proceed 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require, 
to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the 
Indian  titles  shall  have  been  extinguished,  into 
counties  and  townships,  subject,  however,  to  such 
alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male 
inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giving 
proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive 
authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representa- 
tives from  their  counties  or  townships,  to  represent 
them  in  the  general  assembly;  provided  that  for 
every  five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants  there  shall 
be  one  representative,  and  so  on  progressively  with 
the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  shall  the  right 
of  representation  increase,  until  the  number  of 
representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty-five,  after 
which  the  number  and  proportion  of  representa- 
tives shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature;  provided 
that  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a 
representative,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  United  States  three  years  and  be  a 
resident  in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have  re- 
sided in  the  district  three  years,  and  in  either  case 
shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple, 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  within  the  same:  — 
Provided  also,  that  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land 
in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the 
states,  and  being  resident  in  the  district;  or  the  like 
freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the  district 
shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector  of 
a  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected,  shall  serve  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
representative,  or  removal  from  office,  the  gover- 
nor shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township  for 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his 
stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

The  general  assembly,  or  legislature,  shall  con- 
sist of  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house 


of  representatives.  The  legislative  council  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress,  and 
three  of  whom  to  bo  a  quorum,  and  the  members 
of  the  council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed 
in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  As  soon  as  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  elected,  the  governor  shall  ap- 
point a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together, 
and,  when  met,  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons, 
residents  in  the  district,  and  each  possessed  of  a 
freehold  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  return 
their  names  to  Congress;  five  of  whom  Congress 
shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  afore- 
said; and,  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the 
council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  nominate  two  persons, 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and  return 
their  names  to  Congress;  one  of  whom  Congress 
shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of 
the  term;  and  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the 
members  of  council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate 
ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall 
appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And 
the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  house  of 
representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws 
in  all  cases  for  the  good  government  of  the  dis- 
trict, not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles 
in  this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And  all 
bills  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  house,  and 
by  majority  in  the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
governor  for  his  assent;  but  no  bill  or  legislative 
act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  force  without  his 
assent.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene, 
prorogue  and  dissolve  the  general  assembly,  when 
in  his  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secre- 
tary, and  such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall 
appoint  in  the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  fidelity,  and  of  office,  the  governor  before 
the  president  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers 
before  the  governor.  As  soon  as  a  legislature  shall 
be  formed  in  the  district,  the  council  and  house, 
assembled  in  one  room,  shall  have  authority  by 
joint  ballot  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who 
shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debat- 
ing, but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  gov- 
ernment. 

And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis 
whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and  constitu- 
tions are  erected;  to  fix  and  establish  those  prin- 
ciples as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions  and 
governments,  which  forever  hereafter  shall  be 
formed  in  the  said  territory;  —  to  provide  also  for 
the  establishment  of  states,  and  permanent  govern- 
ment therein,  and  for  their  admission  to  a  share  in 
the  federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  con- 
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sistent  with  the  general  interest: 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid,  That  the  following  articles  shall  be 
considered  as  articles  of  compact  between  the 
original  states  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  said 
territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless 
by  common  consent,  to  wit: 

Article  the  first.  No  person,  demeaning  himself 
in  a  peacable  and  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be 
molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or 
religious  sentiments  in  the  said  territory. 

Article  the  second.  Tfie  inhabitants  of  the  said 
territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury; 
of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in 
the  legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law;  all  persons 
shall  be  bailable  unless  for  capital  offences,  where 
the  proof  shall  be  evident,  or  the  presumption 
great;  all  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or 
unusual  punishments  shall  be  inflicted;  no  man 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property  but  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land; 
and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary 
for  the  common  preservation  to  take  any  person's 
property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services,  full 
compensations  shall  be  made  for  the  same;  —  and 
in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  property  it  is 
understood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever 
to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  said  territory,  that 
shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with,  or 
affect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fide 
and  without  fraud  previously  formed. 

Article  the  third.  Religion,  morality  and  knowl- 
edge, being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  ut- 
most good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards 
the  Indians;  their  lands  and  property  shall  never 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent;  and  in 
their  property,  rights  and  liberty,  they  never  shall 
be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful 
wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in 
justice  and  humanity  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them; 
and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

Article  the  fourth.  The  said  territory,  and  the 
states  which  may  be  formed  therein,  shall  forever 
remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  subject  to  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be 
constitutionally  made;  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  United  states  in  Congress  assembled, 
conformable  thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers 
in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be  contracted, 
and  a  proportional  part  of  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by 
which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on 


the  other  states;  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their 
proportion,  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  author- 
ity and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  district 
or  districts  or  new  states,  as  in  the  original  states, 
within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those 
districts,  or  new  states,  shall  never  interfere  with 
the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations 
Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the 
title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.  No 
tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the 
United. States;  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident 
proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The 
navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the 
same  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free, 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  as 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
any  other  states  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy, without  any  tax,  impost  or  duty  therefor. 
Article  the  fifth.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said 
territory,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
states;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  states,  as  soon 
as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent 
to  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as 
follows,  to  wit:  The  western  state  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio 
and  Wabash  rivers;  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the 
Wabash  and  Post  Vincent's  due  north  to  the  terri- 
torial line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  middle  state  shall  be 
bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from 
Post  Vincent's  to  the  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a 
direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  the 
said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  state  shall  be 
bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line; 
Provided  however,  and  it  is  further  understood  and 
declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  states, 
shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that  if  Congress 
shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have 
authority  to  form  one  or  two  states  in  that  part  of 
the  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or 
extreme  of  lake  Michigan:  and  whenever  any  of 
the  said  states  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  in- 
habitants therein,  such  state  shall  be  admitted  by 
its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  states, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states  in  all 
respects  whatever;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form 
a  permanent  constitution  and  state  government: 
Provided  the  constitution  and  government  so  to 
be  formed,  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  contained  in  these  articles;  and  so 
far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest 
of  the  confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  al- 
lowed at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there  may 
be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  state 


than  sixty  thousand. 

Article  the  sixth.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  Provided 
always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in 
any  one  of  the  original  states,  such  fugitive  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person 
claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  resolutions  of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  relative  to 
the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed  and  declared  null  and  void. 

DONE  by  the  UNITED  STATES  in  CONGRESS 
assembled,  the  13th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1787,  and  of  their  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence the  12th. 

Cha'.  Thomson,  jur 
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WASHINGTON'S  COPY  OF  THE  * 
CONSTITUTION 

This  printed  draft  of  the  Constitution  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Convention  by  the  Committee  of 
Detail  in  August,  1787  belonged  to  George 
Washington,  who  was  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  corrections  are  in  his 
handwriting  and  are  reproduced  below  in  italics. 
The  original  document,  the  first  page  of  which  is 
reproduced  here,  is  in  the  National  Archives  at 
Washington. 

WE  the  People  of  the  States  of  New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New-jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North- 
Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  do  ordain, 
declare  and  establish  the  following  Constitution 
for  the  Government  of  Ourselves  and  our  Posterity. 

ARTICLE   I. 

The  stile  of  this  Government  shall  be,  "The 
United  States  of  America." 

II. 
The  Government  shall  consist  of  supreme  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial  powers. 

III. 
The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress, to  consist  of  two  separate  and  distinct  bodies 
of  men,  a  House  (1)  of  Representatives,  and  a 
Senate;  each  of  which  shall,  in  all*  cases,  have  a 
negative  on  the  other.  The  Legislature  shall  meet 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December  in  every  year. 

IV. 
Sect.  1.  The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  chosen  every  second  year,  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  comprehended 
within  this  Union.  The  qualifications  of  the  elec- 
tors shall  be  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those 
of  the  electors  in  the  several  States,  of  the  most 
numerours  branch  of  their  own  legislatures. 

Sect.  2.  Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
at  least;  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States  for  at  least ^-^^ — years  before  his  election; 

and  shall  be,at  the  time  of  his  election,  '"  '-'^^bnam 
of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Sect.  3.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  at 
its  first  formation,  and  until  the  number  of  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants  shall  be  taken  in  the  man- 
ner herein  after  described,  consist  of  sixty-five 
Members,  of  whom  three  shall  be  chosen  in  New- 
Hampshire,  eight  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Rhode- 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  five  in 
Connecticut,  six  in  New-York,  four  in  New-Jersey, 
eight  In  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Delaware,  six  in  Mary- 
land, ten  in  Virginia,  five  in  North-Carolina,  five  in 
South-Carolina,  and  three  in  Georgia. 

Secf.  4.  As  the  proportions  of  numbers  in  the  dif- 


ferent States  will  alter  from  time  to  time;  as  some 
of  the  States  may  hereafter  be  divided;  as  others 
may  be  enlarged  by  addition  of  territory;  as  two 
or  more  States  may  be  united;  as  new  States  will 
be  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
the  Legislature  shall,  in  each  of  these  cases,  regu- 
late the  number  of  representatives  by  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  rate  hereinafter 
(illegible)  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  one  for  every 
forty  thousand.  Provided  that  every  State  shall  have 
at  least  one  representative. 

Sect.  5.  All  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating 
money,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
government,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  by 
the  Senate.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
public  Treasury,  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations 
that  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Secf.  6.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  It  shall  choose  its 
Speaker  and  other  officers. 

Sect.  7.  Vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  supplied  by  writs  of  election  from  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State,  in  the  representa- 
tion from  which  they  shall  happen.  V. 

(1)  (in  the  left  margin  of  Article  3) 

*The  Legislature  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every 
year  and  that  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December  unless  a  different  day  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  Law. 

(2)  (in  the  left  margin  of  Section  5) 

Line  (illegible)  be  reconsidered  &  struck  out 


*Only  displayed  on  Freedom  Shrines  installed  prior  to 
March,  1987. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATESt 

The  Con!>titution  of  the  Untied  Slales  is  remarkable  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  its  drafters 
were  able  to  confine  to  a  mere  four  pages  a  blueprint  for 
democracy  so  enduring  that  to  this  day  it  is  revered  around 
the  world  as  the  fountainhead  of  human  freedom.  It  bril- 
liantly lays  out  a  democratic  system  which  prevents  any 
abridgement  of  freedom  by  carefully  balancing  authority 
between  three  separate  branches  of  government  -  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary.  Not  only  does  the 
Constitution  ingeniously  implement  the  ideals  of  freedom 
for  which  the  American  Revolution  was  fought,  but  by 
including  a  provision  for  adding  amendments,  it  also  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  adjusting  to  the  unknown  conting- 
encies of  the  future.  Completed  on  September  17,  1787, 
the  original  document  is  preserved  in  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I 

SECTION  1.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any 
State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of 
Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker 
and  other  Officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of 
Impeachment. 

SECTION  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof,'*  for  six  Years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
Vote. 


SECTION  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
theQualificationsrequisitefor  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven 
Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  free  Per- 
sons, including  those  bound  be  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years, ' 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Per- 
sons.' The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
Years  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in 
such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The  Number  of 
Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Representa- 
tive; and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Mas- 
sachusetts eight,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Penn- 
sylvania eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten. 
North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. ' 

fOnly  displayed  on  Freedom  Shrines  set  in  place  after 
March,  1987. 


Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally 
as  may  be  into  three  Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the 
first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second 
Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year, 
and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that 
one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year;  and  if  Vacan- 
c;es  happen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess 
of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies.^ 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  Age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a 
President  pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 

United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  lm{x*ach- 
ments.  When  sitting  for  the  Purpose,  they  shall  Ix*  on  Oath  <x 
Affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside:  And  no  Person  shall  be  con- 

'  Altered  by  the  fourteenth  Amernlment 

'  Rescinded  by  the  fourteenth  Amendment 

'  Temporary  provision 

*  Modified  by  the  Seventeenth  Amendment 

'  Modified  by  the  Seventeenth  Amendment 
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victed  without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  ot  the  Members 
present. 

judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  Office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  or  honor,  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  judgment  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law. 

SECTION  4.  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to 
the  Places  of  chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall  be  Law  appoint  a  different  day.'' 

SECTION  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections, 
Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a 
Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business; 
but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent  Members, 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House 
may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings, 
punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the 
Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as 
may  in  their  judgment  require  Secrecy;  and  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall, 
at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall, 
without  the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

SECTION  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law, 
and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall 
in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace, 
be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the  Ses- 
sion of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either 
House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under 
the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been 
increased  during  such  time;  and  no  Person  holding  any 
Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office. 

30         SECTION  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in 


the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  Law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  If  he  approve 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his 
Objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration  two 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all 
such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House 
respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment 
prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  neces- 
sary (except  on  a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the 
Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules 
and  Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

SECTION  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and  col- 
lect Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uni- 
form Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securi- 
ties and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads; 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on 

'■    Superseded  by  the  Twentieth  Amendment. 


the  high  Seds,  cind  Offences  ag.iinst  [hv  L<iw  of  Nations; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marciue  and  Re|)risal,  <\nd 
make  Rules  concerning  Ca|:»tures  on  Land  ,md  Water; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years; 

To  |iro\  ide  ^nd  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  ,\n(\  Regufation  of  the 
land  and  naval  Horces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrection  and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the 
Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the 
Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress. 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may, 
by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Places  pur- 
chased by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arse- 
nals, dock-Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings;  -  And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  for  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Office  thereof. 

SECTION  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion 
the  public  Safety  may  require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct.  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
Proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before 
directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Com- 
merce or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another;  nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another. 


No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Conse- 
quence of  Appropriations  made  by  Law,  and  a  regular  State- 
ment and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all 
public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States: 
And  no  Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under 
them,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present.  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

SECTION  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance, 
or  Confederation;  grant  Letters  of  Marcjue  and  Re[)risal;  coin 
Money;  emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and 
silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts;  pass  any  Bill  of 
Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation 
of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspections 
Laws:  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by 
any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of 
Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless  actu- 
ally invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay. 

ARTICLE  II 

SECTION  1 .  The  Executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office 
during  the  Term  of  four  Years,"  and,  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress:  but  no  Senator  or  Represent- 
ative, or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  Ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they 
shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
Number  of  Votes  for  each;  which  List  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  Certificates,  and 
the  Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having  the  great- 
est Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  Number 
be  a  Majority  of  the  whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed: 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  -^uch  a  Majoritv,  and 
have  an  equal  Number  of  Votes,  then  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  immediatelv  chuse  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for 
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Temporary  prnvi'non. 
"    Mfxiilicd  by  the  Twenty- secont/  Amendment 
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President;  and  if  no  Person  have  a  Majority,  ttien  from  the 
five  highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like  Manner 
chuse  the  President.  But  in  chusing  the  President,  the  Votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Representation  from  each  State 
having  one  Vote;  A  quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
Member  or  Members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
Majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  Choice.  In 
every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of  the  President,  the  Person 
having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall  be 
the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more 
who  have  equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse  from  them  by 
Ballot  the  Vice  President.'' 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Elec- 
tors, and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which 
Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  Person  except  a  natural  born  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President,  neither  shall  any 
Person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  Age  of  thirty-five  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a 
Resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers 
and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  Same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the 
Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice  president,  declaring  what  Officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Serv- 
ices, a  Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  encreased  nor 
diminished  during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any  other 
Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  Oath  or  Affirmation:-  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

SECTION  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of 
the  several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the 
United  States;  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the 
principal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments,  upon 
any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices, 
and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of 
Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of 
the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United 


States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law;  but  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior 
Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next 
Session. 

SECTION  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
Information  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions, 
convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of 
Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of 
Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall 
think  proper;  he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public 
Ministers;  he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  of  the 
United  States. 

SECTION  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office 
on  Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or 
other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III 

SECTION  1 .  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall 
hold  their  Offices  during  good  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated 
Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in  Office. 

SECTION  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in 
Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  Authority;  -  to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambas- 
sadors, other  public  Ministers  and  consuls;  -  to  all  Cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction:  -  to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party;  -  to  Controversies 
between  two  or  more  States;  -  between  a  State  and  Citizens 
of  another  State;  W  -  between  Citizens  of  different  States,  - 
between  Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under 
Grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citi- 
zens thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects."^ 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the 
other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment, 
shall  be  by  Jury;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when 

'    Superseded  by  (he  Twelfth  Amendment. 
'"     Restricted  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment. 


not  committed  within  dny  State,  the  Trial  shall  be  at  such 
Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

SECTION  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort.  No  Person  shall  be 
convicted  of  Treason  unless  on  the  Testimony  of  two  Wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open  Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment 
of  Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption 
of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person 
attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV 

SECTION  1 .  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State 
to  the  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of 
every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws 
prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts,  Records  and  Pro- 
ceedings shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof. 

SECTION  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enlitled  to  all 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States.  ' ' 


No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the 
Laws  thereof,  escapin^i  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged'  from  such 
Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  bv  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the 
f^arty  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labour  may  be  due.'' 

SECTION  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union;  but  no  new  Slate  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of 
States,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in 
this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

SECTION  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature 
cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 


A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or 
other  Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed 
to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 


ARTICLE  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  stitu- 
tion,  or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of 


The  Signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  Artist  Howard  Chandler  Christy  portrays  the 
39  Delegates,  with  Convention  President  George  Washington  presiding. 
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Superseded  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  so  i,ir  js  pertjining  to  slaves. 
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the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  Provided  that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall 
in  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth 
Section  of  the  first  Article;'^  and  that  no  State,  without  its 
Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  Vt 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into, 
before  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under 
the  Confederation.''* 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Con- 


stitution or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  Members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to 
support  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust 
under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  Establishment  of  this  constitution  between 
the  States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

DONE  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the 
States  present  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty  seven 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
Tv\/elfth.  In  witness  whereof  We  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  Names, 

G"  WASHINGTON -Pres' 
and  deputy  from  Virginia 


.  John  Langton 

New  Hampshire -^  .,•  ■     i      r~  i 

^  Nicholas  Oilman 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut 


Nathaniel  Gorham 
Rufus  King 

Wm  SamI  Johnson 
Roger  Sherman 


Delaware 


Maryland 


Geo:  Read 
Gunning  Bedford  jun 
John  Dickinson 
Richard  Bassett 
Jaco:  Broom 


James  McHenry 

Dan  of  St.  Thos  Jenifer 

DanI  Carroll 


New  York 


New  Jersey 


Alexander  Hamilton 


Wil:  Livingston 
David  A.  Brearley 
Wm.  Peterson 
Jona:  Dayton 


Virginia 


North  Carolina 


John  Blair- 
James  Madison  Jr. 


Wm  Blount 

Richd  Dobbs  Spaight 

Hu  Williamson 


Pennsylvania 


B  Franklin 
Thomas  Mifflin 
Robt  Morris 
Geo.  Clymer 
Thos  FitzSimons 
Jared  Ingersoll 
James  Wilson 
Gouv  Morris 


South  Carolina 


Georgia 


J.  Ru.tledge 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 

Charles  Pinckney 

Pierce  Butler 

William  Few 
Abr  Baldwin 


Temporary  clause. 

Extended  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

In  this  brief  address,  written  in  his  own  hand,  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States  speaks  modestly 
of  his  qualifications  for  office  and  states  his 
conviction  that  "the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model 
of  government  are  .  .  .  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
American  people."  The  original  is  in  the  National 
Archives  at  Washington. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate 

and 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no  event 
could  have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties  than 
that  of  which  the  notification  was  transmitted  by 
your  order,  and  received  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 

the  present  month: On  the  one  hand, 

I  was  summoned  by  my  Country,  whose  voice  I 
can  never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from 
a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen  with  the  fondest  pre- 
dilection, and,  in  my  flattering  hopes,  with  an 
immutable  decision,  as  the  asylum  of  my  declining 
years:  a  retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day 
more  necessary  as  well  as  more  dear  to  me,  by 
the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of  frequent 
interruptions  in  my  health  to  the  gradual  waste 

committed  on  it  by  time.  — . — . On  the 

other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my  Country  called  me, 
being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  of  her  citizens,  a  distrustful  scrutiny 
into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but  overwhelm 
with  dispondence,  one,  who,  inheriting  inferior 
endowments  from  nature  and  unpractised  in  the 
duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.  — ^ — ■ . 

In  this  conflict  of  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver,  is,  that 
it  has  been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my  duty 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  every  circumstance,  by 

which  it  might  be  affected . All  I  dare 

hope,  is,  that,  if  in  executing  this  task  I  have  been 
too  much  swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
former  instances,  or  by  an  affectionate  sensibility 
to  this  transcendent  proof,  of  the  confidence  of  my 
fellow-citizens;  and  have  thence  too  little  con- 
sulted my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination  for 
the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me;  my  error 
will  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which  misled  me, 
and  its  consequences  be  judged  by  my  Country, 
with  some  share  of  the  partiality  in  which  they 
originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have, 
in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  to 
the  present  station;  it  would  be  peculiarly  im- 
proper to  omit  in  this  first  official  Act,  my  fervent 
supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules 

over  the  Universe, Who  presides  in 

the  Councils  of  Nations, and  whose 


providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect, 
that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  a  Government  instituted  by  themselves  for 
these  essential  purposes:  and  may  enable  every 
instrument  employed  in  its  administration  to  exe- 
cute with  success,  the  functions  allotted  to  his 

charge. In  tendering  this  homage  to 

the  Great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  good, 
I  assure  myself  that  it  expressed  your  sentiments 

not  less  than  my  own;  . . nor  those  of 

my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  less  than  either. 


No  People  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  conducts  the 
Affairs  of  men  more  than  the  People  of  the  United 

States Every  step,  by  which  they  have 

advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent  na- 
tion, seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some 

token  of  providential  agency . And  in 

the  important  revolution  just  accomplished  in  the 
system  of  their  United  Government;  the  tranquil 
deliberations  and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many 
distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event  has 
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resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means  by 
which  most  Governments  have  been  established, 
without  some  return  of  pious  gratitude  along  with 
an   humble  anticipation   of   the   future   blessings 

which   the   past   seem   to   presage.   

These  reflections,  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis, 
have  forced  themselves  too  strongly  on  my  mind 

to  be  suppressed. . —  You  will  join  with 

me  I  trust  in  thinking,  that  there  are  none  under 
the  influence  of  which,  the  proceedings  of  a  new 
and  free  Government  can  more  auspiciously  com- 
mence.   

By  the  article  establishing  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  "to 
recommend  to  your  consideration,  such  mea- 
sures as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

The   circumstances   under  which    I 

now  meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into 
that  subject,  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  Great 
Constitutional  Charter  under  which  you  are  as- 
sembled; and  which,  in  defining  your  powers,  des- 
ignates the  objects  to  which  your  attention  is  to 

be  given.  — It  will  be  more  consistent 

with  those  circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial 
with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me,  to  substitute, 
in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular  mea- 
sures, the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents,  the 
rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn  the  cha- 
racters selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them. 

— ■ —  In  these  honorable  qualifications,  I  behold 
the  surest  pledges,  that  as  on  one  side,  no  local 
prejudices,  or  attachments;  no  separate  views,  nor 
party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the  comprehen- 
sive and  equal  eye  which  ought  to  watch  over  this 
great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests:  so, 
on  another,  that  the  foundations  of  our  National 
policy  will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  private  morality;  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  free  Government,  be  exemplified  by  all  attri- 
butes which  can  win  the  affections  of  its  Citizens, 

and  command  the  respect  of  the  world. ■ — 

I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfac- 
tion which  an  ardent  love  for  my  Country  can 
inspire:  since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly 
established,  than  that  there  exists  in  the  oeconomy 
and  course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness, between 

duty  and  advantage,  between   the 

genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 

and  felicity: Since  we  ought  to  be  no 

less  persuaded  that  the  propitious  smiles  of 
Heaven,  can  never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that 
disregards  the  eternal    rules  of  order  and    right, 

which   Heaven   itself  has  ordained:  ■ 

And  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Republican  model 
of  Government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply, 
perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment  en- 
trusted to  the  hand  of  the  American  people. 


Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to  your 
care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgement  to  decide, 
how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional  power  dele- 
gated by  the  Fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  is 
rendered  expedient  at  the  present  juncture  by  the 
nature  of  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  System,  or  by  the  degree  of  inquietude 
which  has  given  birth  to  them. 

Instead  of  undertaking  particular  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject,  in  which  I  could  be  guided 
by  no  lights  derived  from  official  opportunities,  I 
shall  again  give  way  to  my  entire  confidence  in 
your  discernment  and  pursuit  of  the  public  good: 

■ — —^ —  For  I  assure  myself  that  whilst  you 

carefully  avoid  every  alteration  which  might  en- 
danger the  benefits  of  an  United  and  effective 
Government,  or  which  ought  to  await  the  future 
lessons  of  experience;  a  reverence  for  the  charac- 
teristic rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  for  the 
public  harmony,  will  sufficiently  influence  your  de- 
liberations on  the  question  how  far  the  former  can 
be  more  impregnably  fortified,  or  the  latter  be 
safely  and  advantageously  premoted 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to 
add,  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the 

House  of  Representatives It  concerns 

myself,  and  will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

— When  I  was  first  honoured  with  a 

call  into  the  Service  of  my  Country,  then  on  the 
eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for  its  liberties,  the  light 
in  which  I  contemplated  my  duty  required  that  I 
should  renounce  every  pecuniary  compensation. 

— . From  this  resolution   I  have  in  no 

instance  departed.  And  being  still  under  the  im- 
pressions which  produced  it,  I  must  decline  as 
inapplicable  to  myself,  any  share  in  the  personal 
emoluments,  which  may  be  indispensably  included 
in  a  permanent  provision  for  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment; and  must  accordingly  pray  that  the  pecuni- 
ary estimates  for  the  Station  in  which  I  am  placed, 
may,  during  my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to 
such  actual  expenditures  as  the  public  good  may 
be  thought  to  require.  — ^ 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments,  as 
they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion  which 

brings  us  together,  . —  I  shall  take  my 

present  leave;  but  not  without  re- 
sorting once  more  to  the  benign  parent  of  the 
human  race,  in  hurrible  supplication  that  since  he 
has  been  pleased  to  favor  the  American  people, 
with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in  perfect  tran- 
quility, and  dispositions  for  deciding  with  unparel- 
lelled  unanimity  on  a  form  of  Government,  for  the 
security  of  their  Union,  and  the  advancement  of 
their  happiness,:   so   his  divine  blessing   may  be 

equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views, . 

.  The  temperate  consultations,  

and  the  wise  measures  on  which  the  success  of  this 
Government  must  depend. 

C  Washington 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

On  September  25,  1789,  the  Congress  proposed 
twelve  articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Except  for  the  first  two,  they 
were  ratified  by  the  required  number  of  states  by 
December  15,  1791 ,  and  thus  became  the  first 
ten  amendments.  They  have  since  been  known  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  enrolled  original  of  the 
Congressional  resolution  is  in  the  National 
Archives  at  Washington. 

CONGRESS  of  the  UNITED  STATES 

begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New-York,  on 

Wednesday  the  fourth  of  March,  one  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  eighty  nine. 

THE  Conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States,  hav- 
ing at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution, 
expressed  a  desire  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruc- 
tion or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory 
and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added:  And  as 
extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Government,  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends 
of  its  institutions. 

RESOLVED  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,  that  the  following  Articles  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  all,  or  any  of  which  Articles,  when  ratified 
by  three  fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
said  Constitution;  viz.^ 

ARTICLES  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 
Article  the  first  .  .  . 

After  the  first  enumeration  required  by  the  first 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  there  shall  be  one 
Representative  for  every  thirty  thousand,  until  the 
number  shall  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which, 
the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress, 
that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  Rep- 
resentatives, nor  less  than  one  Representative  for 
every  forty  thousand  persons,  until  the  number  of 
Representatives  shall  amount  to  two  hundred, 
after  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated 
by  Congress,  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two 
hundred  Representatives,  nor  more  than  one  Rep- 
resentative for  every  fifty  thousand  persons. 
Article  the  second  . . . 

No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for  the  services 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  take  ef- 
fect, until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall  have 
intervened. 
Article  the  third  .  .  . 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 


lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  the  fourth  . . . 

A  Well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 
Article  the  fifth  . .  . 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor 
in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

Article  the  sixth  .  . . 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated, 
and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
Article  the  seventh  .  .  . 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
Militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  War  or 
public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for 
the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeapardy  of 
life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 
Article  the  eighth  .  .  . 

In  all  crimmal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
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taining  Witnesses  in   his  favor,  and   to  have  the 
Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 
Article  the  ninth  .  .  . 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by 
a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law. 
Article  the  tenth  .  .  . 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

Article  the  eleventh  . . . 

The  enumeration   in  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dispar- 
age others  retained  by  the  people. 
Article  the  twelfth  .  . . 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or 
to  the  people. 
Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
ATTEST,  lohn  Adams, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 

and  President  of  the  Senate. 
John  Beckley, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
5am  A.  Otis 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
—  FIRST  DRAFT 

Washington  counseled  his  countrymen  on  the 
future  of  their  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  in  this 
memorable  address  which  has  exerted  strong 
influence  on  the  nation's  political  thought  and  the 
policies  of  its  government  ever  since.  When 
Washington  seriously  considered  retirement  from 
the  Presidency  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  he 
wrote  his  thoughts  for  a  farewell  message  to  James 
Madison  on  May  20,  1792.  The  message,  together 
with  Madison's  answer,  was  put  aside  when  the 
President  was  persuaded  to  seek  another  term. 
In  1796,  toward  the  end  of  his  second  term,  using 
Madison's  notes,  he  prepared  this  first  draft, 
pages  3,  9,  10,  and  79  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
the  Freedom  Shrine.  The  address  finally  published 
was  one  considerably  altered  and  polished  by 
Washington  in  collaboration  with  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  John  jay. 

May  15,  1796 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

The  quotation  in  this  address  was  composed, 
and  intended  to  have  been  published,  in  the  year 
1792;  in  time  to  have  announced  to  the  Electors 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  determination  of  the  former  previous 
to  the  sd  Election  but  the  solicitude  of  my  confi- 
dential friends  added  to  the  peculiar  situation  of 
our  foreign  affairs  at  that  epoch  induced  me  to 
suspend  the  promulgation;  lest  among  other  rea- 
sons my  retirement  might  be  ascribed  to  political 
cowardice.  In  place  thereof  I  resolved,  if  it  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  my  fellow  citizens  to  honor  me 
again  with  their  suffrages,  to  devote  such  services 
as  I  could  render,  a  year  or  two  longer;  trusting 
that  within  that  period  all  impediments  to  an  hon- 
orable retreat  would  be  removed. 

In  this  hope,  as  fondly  entertained  as  it  was 
conceived,  I  entered  upon  the  execution  of  the 
duties  of  my  second  administration.  But  if  the 
causes  wch  produced  this  postponement  had  any 
weight  in  them  at  that  period  it  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  that  there  has  been  no  diminution 
in  them  since,  until  very  lately,  and  it  will  serve  to 
account  for  the  delay  wch  has  taken  place  in  com- 
municating the  sentiments  which  were  then  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  are  now  found  in  the 
following  words. 

"The  period  which  will  close  the  appointment 
with  which  my  fellow  citizens  have  honoured  me, 
being  not  very  distant,  and  the  time  actually  ar- 
rived, at  which  their  thoughts  must  be  designating 
the  citizen  who  is  to  administer  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  during  the  ensuing 
term,  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression 
of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  apprize  such  of 
my  fellow  citizen's  as  may  retain  their  partiality 


towards  me,  that  I  am  not  to  be  numbered  among 
ttiose  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made."  — 

"\  beg  them  to  be  assured  that  the  Resolution 
which  dictates  this  intimation  has  not  been  taken 
without  the  strictest  regard  to  the  relation  which 
as  a  dutiful  citizen  I  bear  to  my  country;  and  that 
in  withdrawing  that  tender  of  my  service,  which 
silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  not  influ- 
enced by  the  smallest  deficiency  of  zeal  for  its 
future  interests,  or  of  grateful  respect  for  its  past 
kindness:  but  by  the  fullest  persuation  that  such  a 
step  is  compatible  with  both." 

The  impressions  under  which  I  entered  on  the 
present  arduous  trust  were  explained  on  the 
proper  occasion.  In  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  contributed  towards  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  Government 
the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment 
was  capable.  For  any  errors  which  may  have  flowed 
from  this  source,  I  feel  all  the  regret  which  an 
anxiety  for  the  public  good  can  excite;  not  without 
the  double  consolation,  however,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  their  being  involuntary,  and  an 
experience  of  the  candor  which  will  interpret 
them.  If  there  were  any  circumstances  which  could 
give  value  to  my  inferior  qualifications  for  the  trust, 
these  circumstances  must  have  been  temporary.  In 
this  light  was  the  undertaking  viewed  when  I  ven- 
tured on  it.  Being,  moreover  still  further  advanced 
into  the  decline  of  life,  I  am  every  day  more  sensi- 
ble that  the  increasing  weight  of  years,  renders  the 
private  walks  of  it  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  as 
necessary  as  they  will  be  acceptable  to  me.  May  I 
be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  will  be  among  the  high- 
est as  well  as  the  purest  enjoyments  that  can 
sweeten  the  remnant  of  my  days,  to  partake  in  a 
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private  station,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
of  that  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
Government,  which  has  been  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  my  wishes,  and  in  wch  I  confide  as  the  happy 
reward  of  our  cares  and  labours.  [May  I  be  allowed 
further  to  add  as  a  consideration  far  more  impor- 
tant, that  an  early  example  of  rotation  in  an  office 
of  so  high  and  delicate  a  nature,  may  equally 
accord  with  the  republican  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  safety  entertained 
by  the  people.] 

In  contemplating  the  moment  at  which  the  cur- 
tain is  to  drop  forever  on  the  public  scenes  of  my 
life,  my  sensations  anticipate  and  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend,  the  deep  acknowledgments  re- 
quired by  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country  for  the  many  honors  it  has 
conferred  on  me,  for  the  distinguished  confidence 
it  has  reposed  in  me,  and  for  the  opportunities  I 
have  thus  enjoyed  of  testifying  my  inviolable  at- 
tachment by  the  most  steadfast  services  which  my 
faculties  could  render.  All  the  returns  I  have  now 
to  make  will  be  in  those  vows  which  I  shall  carry 
with  me  to  my  retirement  and  to  my  grave,  that 
Heaven  may  continue  to  favor  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence;  that  their  union  and  brotherly  affec- 
tion may  be  perpetual;  that  the  free  Constitution 
which  is  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  may  be 
sacredly  maintained;  that  its  administration  in 
every  department,  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  with  virtue;  and  that  this  character  may  be 
ensured  to  it,  by  that  watchfulness  over  public 
servants  and  public  measures,  which  on  the  one 
hand  will  be  necessary,  to  prevent  or  correct  a 
degeneracy;  and  that  forbearance,  on  the  other, 
from  unfounded  or  indiscriminate  jealousies  which 
would  deprive  the  public  of  the  best  services,  by 
depriving  a  conscious  integrity  of  one  of  the  no- 
blest incitements  to  perform  them;  that  in  fine  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  liberty,  may  be  made  compleat,  by  so 
careful  a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this 
blessing,  as  will  acquire  them  the  glorious  satis- 
faction of  recommending  it  to  the  affection;  the 
praise;  and  the  adoption  of  every  Nation  which  is 
yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

And  may  we  not  dwell  with  well  grounded 
hopes  on  this  flattering  prospect;  when  we  reflect 
on  the  many  ties  by  which  the  people  of  America 
are  bound  together,  and  the  many  proofs  they 
have  given  of  an  enlightened  judgment  and  a  mag- 
nanimous patriotism. 

We  may  all  be  considered  as  the  Children  of  one 
common  Country.  We  have  all  been  embarked  in 
one  common  cause.  We  have  all  had  our  share  in 
common  sufferings  and  common  successes.  The 
portion  of  the  Earth  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  our 
fortunes,  fulfils  our  most  sanguine  desires.  All  its 
essential  interests  are  the  same;  while  the  diversi- 
ties arising  from  climate,  from  soil,  and  from  other 


local  and  lesser  peculiarities,  will  naturally  form 
a  mutual  relation  of  the  parts,  that  may  give  the 
whole  a  more  entire  independence  than  has  per- 
haps fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation. 

To  confirm  these  motives  to  an  affectionate  and 
permanent  Union,  and  to  secure  the  great  objects 
of  it,  we  have  established  a  common  Government, 
which  being  free  in  its  principles;  being  founded 
in  our  own  choice;  being  intended  as  the  guardian 
of  our  common  rights;  and  the  patron  of  our  com- 
mon interests;  and  wisely  containing  within  itself 
a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  as  experience 
may  point  out  its  errors,  seems  to  promise  every 
thing  th^t  can  be  expected  from  such  an  insti- 
tution; [and  if  supported  by  wise  Councils,  by 
virtuous  conduct,  and  by  mutual  and  friendly 
allowances,  must  approach  as  near  to  perfection 
as  any  human  work  can  aspire,  and  nearer  than 
any  which  the  annals  of  mankind  have  recorded.] 

With  these  wishes  and  hopes  I  shall  make  my 
exist  [sic]  from  civil  life;  and  I  have  taken  the 
same  liberty  of  expressing  them,  which. I  formerly 
used  in  offering  the  sentiments  which  were  sug- 
gested by  my  exit  from  military  life.  If,  in  either 
instance,  I  have  presumed  more  than  I  ought,  on 
the  indulgence  of  my  fellow  citizens,  they  will  be 
too  generous  to  ascribe  it  to  any  other  cause,  than 
the  extreme  solicitude  which  I  am  bound  to  feel, 
and  which  I  can  never  cease  to  feel  for  their  lib- 
erty, their  prosperity,  and  their  happiness." 

Had  the  situation  of  our  public  affairs  continued 
to  wear  the  same  aspect  they  assumed  at  the  time 
the  aforegoing  address  was  drawn  I  should  not 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  —  my  fel- 
low citizens  —  with  any  new  sentiment  or  with  a 
repition  [sic  for  repetition]  more  in  detail,  of  those 
which  are  therein  contained;  but  considerable 
changes  having  taken  place  both  at  home  & 
abroad,  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  express 
with  more  lively  sensibility,  the  following  most 
ardent  wishes  of  my  heart 

That  party  disputes,  among  all  the  friends  and 
lovers  of  their  country  may  subside,  or,  as  the  wis- 
dom of  Providence  hath  ordained  that  men,  on  the 
same  subjects,  shall  not  always  think  alike;  that 
charity  &  benevolence  when  they  happen  to  differ 
may  so  far  shed  their  benign  influence  as  to  banish 
those  invectives  which  proceed  from  illiberal  prej- 
udices and  jealousy.  — 

That  as  the  Allwise  dispensor  of  human  blessings 
has  favored  no  Nation  of  the  Earth  with  more 
abundant,  &  substantial  means  of  happiness  than 
United  America,  that  we  may  not  be  so  ungrateful 
to  our  Creator  —  so  wanting  to  ourselves  —  and 
so  regardless  of  Posterity  —  as  to  dash  the  cup  of 
benificence  which  is  thus  bountifully  offered  to 
our  acceptance. 

That  we  may  fulfil  with  the  greatest  exactitude 
all  our  engagements:  foreign  and  domestic,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  abilities  whensoever,  and  in  what- 


soever  manner  they  are  pledged:  for  in  public,  as 
in  private  lite,  I  am  persuaded  that  honesty  will 
forever  be  found  to  be  the  best  policy 

That  we  may  avoid  connecting  ourselves  with 
the  Politics  of  any  Nation,  farther  than  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  regulate  our  own  trade;  in 
order  that  commerce  may  be  placed  upon  a  stable 
footing  —  our  merchants  know  their  rights  —  and 
the  government  the  ground  on  which  those  rights 
are  to  be  supported.  — 

That  every  citizen  would  take  pride  in  the  name 
of  an  A\merican,  and  act  as  if  he  felt  the  importance 
of  the  character  by  considering  that  we  ourselves 
are  now  a  distinct  Nation  the  dignity  of  which  will 
be  absorbed,  if  not  annihilated,  if  we  enlist  our- 
selves (further  than  our  obligations  may  require) 
under  the  banner  of  any  other  Nation  whatsoever. 
—  And  moreover,  that  we  would  guard  against  the 
Intriegues  of  any  and  every  foreign  Nation  who 
shall  endeavor  to  intermingle  (however  covertly 
and  indirectly)  in  the  internal  concerns  of  our 
country;  or  who  shall  attempt  to  prescribe  rules 
for  our  policy  with  any  other  power,  if  there  be  no 
infraction  of  our  engagements  with  themselves,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befal  us  as  a 
people;  for  whatever  may  be  their  professions,  be 
assured  fellow  Citizens  and  the  event  will  (as  it 
always  has)  invariably  prove,  that  Nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  act  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  unless  both  interests  happen 
to  be  assimilated  (and  when  that  is  the  case  there 
requires  no  contract  to  bind  them  together).  That 
all  their  interferences  are  calculated  to  promote 
the  former;  and  in  proportion  as  they  succeed,  will 
render  us  less  independent.  In  a  word,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  if  we  receive  favors,  we 
must  grant  favors;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
beforehand  under  such  circumstances  as  we  are, 
on  which  side  the  balance  will  ultimately  termi- 
nate; but  easy  indeed  is  it  to  foresee  that  it  may 
involve  us  in  disputes  and  finally  in  War,  to  fulfil 
political  alliances.  Whereas,  if  there  be  no  engage- 
ments on  our  part,  we  shall  be  unembarrassed, 
and  at  liberty  at  all  times,  to  act  from  circum- 
stances, and  the  dictates  of  justice,  sound  policy, 
and  our  essential  Interests. 

That  we  may  be  always  prepared  for  War,  but 
never  unsheath  the  sword  except  in  self  defence 
so  long  as  Justice  and  our  essential  rights,  and 
national  respectability  can  be  preserved  without 
it;  for  without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  it  may  safely 
be  pronounced,  that  if  this  country  can  remain  in 
peace  20  years  longer:  and  I  devoutly  pray  that  it 
may  do  so  to  the  end  of  time;  such  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be  its  population,  riches,  and  resources, 
when  combined  with  its  peculiarly  happy  and 
remote  Situation  from  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  as  to  bid  defiance,  in  a  just  cause,  to  any 
earthly  power  whatsoever. 

That  whensoever  and  so  long  as  we  profess  to 
be  Neutral,  let  our  public  conduct  whatever  our 


private  affections  may  be,  accord  therewith;  with- 
out suffering  (jartialilies  on  one  hand,  or  preju- 
dices on  the  other  to  controul  our  Actions.  A 
contrary  practice  is  not  only  incompatible  with 
our  declarations,  but  is  pregnant  with  tnischief, 
embarrassing  to  the  Administration,  tending  to 
divide  us  into  parties,  and  ultimately  productive 
of  all  those  evils  and  horrors  which  proceed  from 
faction,  and  above  all, 

That  our  Union  may  be  as  lasting  as  lime;  for 
while  we  are  encircled  in  one  band,  we  shall  pos- 
sess the  strength  of  a  Giant  and  there  will  be  none 
who  can  make  us  affraid.  Divide,  and  we  shall  be- 
come weak;  a  prey  to  foreign  Intriegues  and  in- 
ternal discord;  and  shall  be  as  miserable  and  con- 
temptible as  we  are  now  enviable  and  happy.  And 
lastly: 

That  the  several  departments  of  Government 
may  be  preserved  in  their  utmost  Constitutional 
purity,  without  any  attempt  of  one  to  encroach 
on  the  rights  or  privileges  of  another;  that  the  GenI 
and  State  governmts  may  move  in  their  propr 
Orbits;  And  that  the  authorities  of  our  own  con- 
stituting may  be  respected  by  ourselves  as  the  most 
certain  means  of  having  them  respected  by 
foreigners. 

In  expressing  these  sentiments  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  I  can  have  no  other  view  now, 
whatever  malevolence  might  have  ascribed  to  it 
before,  than  such  as  result  from  a  perfect  convic- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  measure.  If  public  servants, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  official  duties  are  found 
incompetent  or  pursuing  wrong  courses  discon- 
tinue them.  If  they  are  guilty  of  mal-practices  in 
office,  let  them  be  more  ex  [em]  plarily  punished; 
in  both  cases  the  Constitution  and  Laws  have  made 
provision,  but  do  not  withdraw  your  confidence 
from  them,  the  best  incentive  to  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  without  just  cause;  nor  infer, 
because  measures  of  a  complicated  nature,  which 
time,  opportunity  and  close  investigation  alone 
can  penetrate,  and  for  these  reasons  are  not  easily 
comprehended  by  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
means,  that  it  necessarily  follows  they  must  be 
wrong;  This  would  not  only  be  doing  injustice  to 
your  Trustees,  but  be  counteracting  your  own  es- 
sential interests;  rendering  those  Trustees  (if  not 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world)  little  better 
at  least  than  ciphers  in  the  Administration  of  the 
government  and  the  Constitution  of  your  own 
chusing  would  reproach  you  for  such  conduct. 

As  this  Address,  Fellow  citizens  will  be  the  last 
I  shall  ever  make  you,  and  as  some  of  the  Gazettes 
of  the  United  States  have  teemed  with  all  the 
Invective  that  disappointment,  ignorance  of  facts, 
and  malicious  falsehoods  could  invent,  to  mis- 
represent my  politics  and  affections;  to  wound 
my  reputation  and  feelings;  and  to  weaken,  if 
not  entirely  destroy  the  confidence  you  had  been 
pleased  to  repose  in  me;  it  might  be  expected  at 
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the  parting  scene  of  my  public  life  that  I  should 
take  some  notice  of  such  virulent  abuse.  But,  as 
heretofore,  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  utter  silence; 
never  having  myself,  nor  by  any  other  with  my 
participation  or  knowledge,  written,  or  published 
a  scrap  in  answer  to  any  of  them.  My  politicks 
have  been  unconcealed;  plain  and  direct.  They 
will  be  found  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Belliger- 
ent Powers)  in  the  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of 
April  1793;  which,  having  met  your  approbation, 
and  the  confirmation  of  Congress,  I  have  uniformly 
and  steadily  adhered  to,  uninfluenced  by,  and 
regardless  of  the  complaints  and  attempts  of. any 
of  those  powers  or  their  partisans  to  change  them. 

The  Acts  of  my  Administration  are  on  Record. 
By  these,  which  will  not  change  with  circum- 
stances, nor  admit  of  different  interpretations,  I 
expect  to  be  judged.  If  they  will  not  acquit  me,  in 
your  estimation,  it  will  be  a  source  of  regret;  but 
I  shall  hope  notwithstanding,  as  I  did  not  seek  the 
Office  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  that  char- 
ity may  throw  her  mantle  over  my  want  of  abilities 
to  do  better;  that  the  gray  hairs  of  a  man  who  has, 
excepting  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  organization  of  the 
new  governmt.  either  in  a  civil,  or  military  char- 
acter, spent  five  and  forty  years,  All  the  prime  of 
his  life,  in  serving  his  country,  be  suffered  to  pass 
quietly  to  the  grave;  and  that  his  errors,  however 
numerous;  if  they  are  not  criminal,  may  be  con- 
signed to  the  Tomb  of  oblivion,  as  he  himself 
soon  will  be  to  the  Mansions  of  Retirement. 

To  err,  is  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  never  for  a 
moment,  have  I  ever  had  the  presumption  to  sup- 
pose that  I  had  not  a  full  proportion  of  it.  Infalli- 
bility not  being  the  attribute  of  Man,  we  ought  to 
be  cautious  in  censuring  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  one  another.  To  avoid  intentional  error  in  my 
public  conduct,  has  been  my  constant  endeavor; 
and  I  set  malice  at  defiance  to  charge  me,  justly, 
with  the  commission  of  a  wilful  one;  or,  with  the 
neglect  of  any  public  duty,  which,  in  my  opinion 
ought  to  have  been  performed,  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Administration  of  the  government.  An  Ad- 
ministration which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
the  infancy  of  the  government,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumstances considered,  that  has  been  as  delicate, 
difficult,  and  trying  as  may  occur  again  in  any 
future  period  of  our  history.  Through  the  whole  of 
which  I  have  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and 
with  the  best  information  and  advice  I  could  ob- 
tain, consulted  the  true  and  permanent  interest  of 
my  country  without  regard  to  local  considerations, 
to  individuals,  to  parties,  or  to  Nations. 

To  conclude,  and  I  feel  proud  in  having  it  in 
my  power  to  do  so  with  truth,  that  it  was  not  from 
ambitious  views;  it  was  not  from  ignorance  of 
the  hazard  to  which  I  know  I  was  exposing  my 
reputation;  it  was  not  from  an  expectation  of  pe- 
cuniary compensation,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the 


calls  of  my  country;  and  that,  if  my  countryhas 
derived  no  benefit  from  my  services,  my  fortune, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  has  received  no  aug- 
mentation from  my  country.  But  in  delivering  this 
last  sentiment,  let  me  be  unequivocally  under- 
stood as  not  intending  to  express  any  discontent 
on  my  part,  or  to  imply  any  reproach  on  my  coun- 
try on  that  account.  [The  first  wd  be  untrue;  the 
other  ungrateful.  And  no  occasion  more  fit  than 
the  present  may  ever  occur  perhaps  to  declare,  as 
I  now  do  declare,  that  nothing  but  the  principle 
upon  which  I  set  out,  and  from  which  I  have,  in 
no  instance  departed,  not  to  receive  more  from 
the  pubMc  ,than  my  expences,  has  restrained  the 
bounty  of  several  Legislatures  at  the  close  of  the 
War  with  Great  Britain  from  adding  considerably 
to  my  pecuniary  resources.]  I  retire  from  the  Chair 
of  government  no  otherwise  benefitted  in  this  par- 
ticular than  what  you  have  all  experienced  from 
the  increased  value  of  property,  flowing  from  the 
Peace  and  prosperity  with  which  our  country  has 
been  blessed  amidst  tumults  which  have  harrassed 
and  involved  other  counties  in  all  the  horrors  of 
War.  —  I  leave  you  with  undefiled  hands — ^  an 
uncorrupted  heart  —  and  with  ardent  vows  to 
heaven  for  the  welfare  &  happiness  of  that  country 
in  which  I  and  my  forefathers  to  the  third  or  fourth 
Ancestry  (progenitor)  drew  our  first  breath. — 

Co.  Washington 


JEFFERSON'S  FIRST  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

This  address  by  ihe  third  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  classic  exposition  of  democratic 
philosophy,  expressed  with  a  rare  literary  beauty 
and  clarity  of  thought.  Delivered  March  4,  1801 ,  it 
bears  the  indelible  stamp  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
true  genius  in  the  art  of  government  and  his 
greatness  as  a  man  and  patriot.  The  original 
manuscript  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress.' Its  pages 
7  and  2  are  reproduced  in  the  Freedom  Shrine. 
The  text  of  the  entire  address  is  printed  here. 
In  transcribing  Jefferson's  address  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  intermittantly  employed  an  unusual 
form  of  shorthand  combined  with  frequent 
abbreviations.  In  many  instances  the  often  used 
words  beginning  with  "th"  are  indicated  by  a 
symbol  resembling  a  lower  case  "y"  with  the  final 
sound  of  the  word  written  over  it  in  smaller 
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letters.  Thu^,   "the"  is  y,  "those"-y     ,  "though"-y, 

m 
"them"-y,  etc.  Other  abbreviations  are  equally 
odd  to  the  unpracticed  eye.  The  sixth  line  of  the 
first  page  of  the  document,  for  example,  if  set  in 
type  exactly  as  Jefferson  wrote  it  would  be  almost 
unintelligible  at  first  glance:  "&  that  I  approach 

th    OS        s  I  ts      ch  e  ss 

it  w      y      anx  .  &  awf  .  presentim  .  w      y  greatn  . 
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of  y  charge  &  y  weakn  .    of  my  pow  .  so  justly 
inspire." 

Transliterated,  this  line  reads:  "&  that  I  approach  it 
with  those  anxious  &  awful  presentiments  which 
the  greatness  of  the  charge  &  the  weakness  of 
my  powers  so  justly  inspire."  The  symbols  for 
"and"  remain  as  they  are  in  the  original. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  such 
abbreviations,  the  following  text  is  presented  in 
the  familiar  idiom.  In  addition,  capitals  have  been 
added  at  the  beginnings  of  sentences  where 
Jefferson  seemed  to  disregard  them. 

Friends  &  fellow  citizens 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first 
Executive  office  of  our  country,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens 
which  is  here' assembled  to  express  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  look  towards  me,  to  declare  a  sincere 
consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents, 
&  that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious  &  awful 
presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge 
&  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so  justly  inspire. 

A  rising  nation  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful 
land,  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  their  industry,  engaged  in  commerce  with 
nations  who  feel  power,  and  forget  right,  advanc- 
ing rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 


eye.  When  I  contemplate  these  transcendanl  ob- 
jects, &  see  the  honor  the  happiness,  &  the  hopes 
of  this  beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue  & 
the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  contem- 
f:)iation,  &  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking.  Utterly  indeed,  should  I  des|)air, 
did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I  here  see, 
remind  me,  that  in  the  other  high  authorities  pro- 
vided by  our  Constitution,  I  shall  find  resources 
of  wisdom  of  virtue,  &  of  zeal  on  which  to  rely 
under  all  difficulties.  To  you  then  gentlemen  who 
are  charged  with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legis- 
lation &  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with 
encouragetTTent  for  that  guidance  &  support  which 
may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety,  the  vessel  in 
which  we  are  all  embarkc^d  amidst  the  conflicting 
elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which 
we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussions  and 
of  exertions,  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which 
might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  freely 
&  to  speak  &  to  write  what  they  think.  But  this 
being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation 
anounced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitu- 
tion, all  will  of  course  arrange  themselves  under 
the  will  of  the  law,  &  unite  in  common  efforts  for 
the  common  good.  All  too  well  bear  in  mind  this 
sacred  principle,  that  though  the  will  of  the  Ma- 
jority is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be  right- 
ful, must  be  reasonable:  That  the  Minority 
possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must 
protect,  &  to  violate  would  be  oppression. 

Let  us  then,  fellow  citizens,  unite  with  one  heart 
&  one  mind;  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse 
that  harmony  and  affection  without  which  Liberty, 
&  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let  us 
reflect   that   having  banished   from  our  land   that 
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religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so  long 
bled  &  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little,  if  we 
countenance  a  political  intolerance  as  despotic,  as 
wicked,  &  capable  of  as  bitter  &  bloody  perse- 
cution. 

During  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  antient 
world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated 
man,  seeking  through  blood  &  slaughter  his  long 
lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation 
of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  & 
peaceful  shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  & 
feared  by  some,  &  less  by  others,  &  should  divide 
opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety.  But  every  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle. 
We  have  called  by  different  names,  brethren  of 
the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans:  We 
are  all  federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us  who 


wish  to  dissolve  this  union,  or  to  change  it's  repub- 
lican form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed,  as  monu- 
ments of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it.  i  know  indeed  that  some  honest  men  have 
feared  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
strong;  that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough. 
But  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of 
successful  experiment  abandon  a  government 
which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  &  firm  on  the  theo- 
retic &  visionary  fear  that  this  government,  the 
world's  best  hope,  may  by  possibility,  want  energy 
to  preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I  believe  this,  on  the 
contrary,  the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I 
believe  it'the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the 
call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the 
law,  &  would  meet  invasions  of  public  order,  as 
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his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said 
that  Man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  himself. —  Can  he  then  l)e  trusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  others?"  Or  have  we  found  angels  in 
the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?  —  Let  History 
answer  this  question. 

Let  us  then,  pursue  with  courage  &  confidence 
our  own  federal  &  republican  principles,  our  at- 
tachment to  Union,  &  Representative  government, 
kindly  separated  by  nature,  &  a  wide  ocean,  from 
the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the 
globe,  too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degrada- 
tions of  the  others;  possessing  a  chosen  country, 
with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the 
1000th  &  1000th  generation;  entertaining  a  due 
sense  of  our  equal  right,  to  the  use  of  our  own 
faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  own  industry, 
to  honor  &  confidence  from  our  fellow  citizens 
resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  our  actions  & 
their  sense  of  them,  enlightened  by  a  benign  re- 
ligion, professing  indeed  &  practising  in  various 
forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating  Honesty,  truth, 
temperance,  gratitude,  &  the  love  of  man,  ac- 
knowledging &  adoring  an  overruling  providence, 
which  by  all  its  dispensations  prooves  that  it  de- 
lights in  the  happiness  of  man  here,  &  his  greater 
happiness  hereafter:  With  all  these  blessings,  what 
more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow  citi- 
zens, a  wise  &  frugal  government,  which  shall  re- 
strain men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall  leave 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits 
of  industry  &  improvement,  and  shall  not  take, 
from  the  mouth  oi  labor,  the  bread  it  has  earned. 
This  is  the  sum  of  good  government,  &  this  is 
necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise 
of  duties  which  comprehend  everything  dear  and 
valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you  should  under- 
stand what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our 
Government,  and  consequently  those  which  ought 
to  shape  its  Administration.  I  will  compress  them 
within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stat- 
ing the  general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limitations. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever 
state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political;  peace, 
commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations, 
entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  of 
the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the 
most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic 
concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  antire- 
publican  tendencies;  the  preservation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor, 
as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and 
safety  abroad;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion by  the  people  —  a  mild  and  safe  corrective 
of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revo- 
lution where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided; 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and 


immediate  parcMit  of  despotism;  a  well  disciplined 
militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first 
tnomenls  of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them; 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  au- 
thority; economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor 
may  be  lightly  burthened;  the  honest  payment  of 
our  debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
taith;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  com- 
merce as  its  handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of 
the  pul)lic  reason;  freedom  of  religion;  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  juries 
impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the 
bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before  us  and 
guided  our  ste|")s  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  blood 
of  our  heroes  have  l)een  devoted  to  their  attain- 
ment. They  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political 
faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  the  touchstone 
by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust;  and 
should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error 
or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace, 
liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you 
have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough  in 
subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  of 
this  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learnt  to  expect  that 
it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  re- 
tire from  this  station  with  the  reputation  and  the 
favor  which  bring  him  to  it.  Without  pretensions 
to  that  high  confidence  you  reposed  in  our  first 
and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre- 
eminent services  had  entitled  him  to  the  first  place 
in  his  country's  love  and  destined  for  him  the 
fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask 
so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and 
effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your  affairs. 
I  shall  often  go  wrong  through  defect  of  judgment. 
When  right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by 
those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view 
of  the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my 
own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional,  and 
your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may 
condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all  its 
parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage 
is  a  great  consolation  to  me  for  the  past,  and  my 
future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion 
of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  con- 
ciliate that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in 
my  power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  happi* 
ness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good 
will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work,  ready 
to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible 
how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the 
destinies  of  the  universe  lead  our  councils  to  what 
is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your 
peace  and  prosperity. 
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"THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER" 

After  witnessing  the  unsuccessful  British  attack 
against  Fort  McHenry  on  September  13  and  14, 
1814,  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  which  in  1931  was  made  the  national 
anthem  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  manuscript,  in 
Key's  writing,  belongs  to  the  Walters  Art  Gallery 
at  Baltimore. 


O  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's 
last  gleaming, 
Whose  broad  stripes  &  bright  stars  through 
the  perilous  fight 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so 
gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bomb 

bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag 
was  still  there, 
O  say  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  &  the  home  of 
the  brave? 


On  the  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists 
of  the  deep, 
Whqre  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread 
silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the 
towering  steep. 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's 

first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the 
stream, 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner  —  O  long 

may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  &  the  home  of 
the  brave! 
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And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 
That  the  havoc  of  war  &  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  &  a  Country  should  leave  us  no  more? 
Their  blood  has  wash'd  out  their  foul 
footstep's  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  &  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom 
of  the  grave, 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth 
wave 
O'er  the  land'of  the  free  &  the  home  of 
the  brave. 


O  thus  be  it  ever  when  freeman  shall  stand 
Between  their  lov'd  home  &  the  war's 
desolation! 
Blest  with  vict'ry  &  peace  tnay  the  heav'n 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  & 
preserv'd  us  a  nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause 
it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto  —  "In  God  is  our  trust," 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph 
shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  &  the  home  of 
the  brave. — 


/ 
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JACKSON'S  LETTER  DESCRIBING 
THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

Andrew  Jackson,  leader  of  the  American  forces  in 
tlie  decisive  defeat  of  fhe  British  in  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  described  the  action  and  generously 
paid  tribute  to  his  men  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  was  written  and  signed  on  January  9, 
1815.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  ending  the  War  of 
1812,  had  been  signed  in  Europe  on  December  24, 
1814,  but  this  news  had  not  yet  reached  the 
battlefield.  The  original  letter  is  in  the  National 
Archives  at  Washington. 

Camp  4  miles  below  Orleans 
Sir:  9th  Jan:  1815 

During  the  days  of  the  6th.  &  7th.  the  enemy  had 
been  actively  employed  in  making  preparations  for 
an  attack  on  my  lines.  With  infinite  labour  they  had 
succeeded  on  the  night  of  the  7th  in  getting  their 
boats  across  from  the  lake  to  the  river,  by  widening 
&  deepening  the  Canal  on  which  they  had  effected 
their  disembarkation.  It  had  not  been  in  my  power 
to  impede  these  operations  by  a  general  attack: 
Added  to  other  reasons,  the  nature  of  the  troops 
under  my  command,  mostly  militia,  rendered  it  too 
hazardous  to  attempt  extensive  offensive  move- 
ments in  an  open  Country,  against  a  numerous  & 
well  disciplined  army. —  Altho  my  forces,  as  to 
number,  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Kentucky  division  —  my  strength  had  received  very 
little  addition;  a  small  portion  only  of  that  detach- 
ment being  provided  with  arms:  Compelled  thus 
to  wait  the  attack  of  the  enemy  I  took  every  mea- 
sure to  repele  it  when  it  whould  be  made,  &  to 
defeat  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Genl.  Morgan 
with  the  Orleans  Contingent  —  the  Louisiana  Mili- 
tia, &  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Kentucky  troops 
occupy  an  entrenched  Camp,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  protected  by  strong  batteries  on  the 
bank  erected  &  superintended  by  Commodore 
Patterson. 

In  my  encampment  every  thing  was  ready  for 
action,  when  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  the 
enemy,  after  throwing  a  heavy  shower  of  bombs 
&  congreve  rockets,  advanced  their  columns  on 
my  right  &  left,  to  storm  my  entrenchments.  I  can- 
not speak  sufficiently  in  praise  of  the  firmness  & 
deliberation  with  which  my  whole  line  received 
their  approach: — more  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  veterans,  inured  to  war.  For  an  hour 
the  fire  of  the  small  arms  was  as  incessant  &  severe 
as  can  be  imagined.  The  artillery  too,  directed  by 
officers  who  displayed  equal  skill  &  courage  did 
great  execution —  Yet  the  columns  of  the  enemy 
continued  to  advance  with  a  firmness  which  re- 
flects upon  them  the  greatest  credit.  Twice  the  col- 
umn which  approached  me  on  my  left  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  troops  of  Genl.  Carrole  —  those  of 
Genl.  Coffee,  &  a  division  of  the  Kentucky  Militia, 
&  twice  they  formed  again  &  renewed  the  assault. 
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At  length  however,  cut  to  pieces,  they  fled  in  con- 
fusion from  the  feild,  leaving  it  covered  with  their 
dead  &  wounded.  The  loss  which  the  enemy  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  1500  in  killed  wounded  &  prisoners —  Up- 
wards of  three  hundred  have  already  been  deliv- 
ered over  for  burial;  &  my  men  are  still  engaged 
in  picking  them  up  within  my  lines,  &  carrying 
them  to  the  point  where  the  enemy  are  to  receive 
them.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  dead  &  wounded 
whom  the  enemy  have  been  enabled  to  carry  from 
the  feild  during  &  since  the  action,  &  to  those  who 
have  since  died  of  the  wounds  they  received.  We 
have  taken  about  500  prisoners,  upwards  of  300 
of  whom  are  wounded:  &  a  great  part  of  them 
mortally.  My  loss  has  not  exceeded,  &  I  believe 
has  not  amounted  to  ten  killed  &  as  many 
wounded.  The  entire  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
army  was  now  inevitable  had  it  not  been  for  an 
unfortunate  occurence  which  at  this  moment,  took 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Simultaneously 
with  his  advance  upon  my  lines,  he  had  thrown 
over  in  his  boats,  a  considerable  force  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  These  having  landed,  were  hardy 
enough  to  advance  against  the  works  of  Genl. 
Morgan;  &  what  is  strange  &  difficult  to  account 
for,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  entire  discom- 
fiture was  looked  for  with  a  confidence  approach- 
ing to  certainty,  the  Kentucky  reinforcements  in 
whom  so  much  reliance  had  been  placed,  inglori- 
ously  fled, — drawing  after  them,  by  their  example, 
the  remainder  of  the  forces; — &  thus,  yielding  to 
the  enemy  that  most  fortunate  position.  The  bat- 
teries which  had  rendered  me,  for  many  days,  the 
most  important  services — tho  bravely  defended 
were  of  course,  now  abandoned;  not  however 
until  the  guns  had  been  spiked. 

This  unfortunate  route  had  totally  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  enemy  now  occupied  a  posi- 
tion from  which  they  might  annoy  us  without  haz- 
ard, &  by  means  of  which  they  might  have  been 
enabled  to  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effects 
of  our  successes  on  this  side  the  river.  It  became 
therefore  an  object  of  the  first  consequence  to 
dislodge  him  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  object 
all  the  means  in  my  power,  which  I  could  with  any 
safety  use,  were  immediately  put  in  preparation. 


Perhaps  hovsever  it  was  owing  sornewhal  to  an- 
other cause  that  I  succeeded  even  beyond  my 
expectations.  In  negotiating  the  terms  of  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  hosilities  to  enable  the  enemy 
to  bury  their  dead;  &  [:)rovide  for  their  wounded, 
I  had  required  certain  propositions  to  be  aceeded 
to  as  a  basis;  among  which  this  was  one  —  that 
altho,  hostilities  should  cease  this  side  the  river 
until  12  OCK  of  this  day  yet  it  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  should  cease  on  the  other  side;  but 
that  no  reinforcements  should  be  sent  across  by 
either  army  until  the  expiration  of  that  "hour.  His 
Excellency  Majr  Genl.  Lambert  beged  lime  to  con- 
sider of  those  propositions  until  10  (^CLK  of  to 
day;  &  in  the  meantime  recrossed  his  troops.  I 
need  not  tell  you  with  how  much  eagerness  I  im- 
mediately regained  possession  of  the  position  he 
had  thus  hastily  quitted. 

The  enemy  having  concentered  his  forces  may 
again  attempt  to  drive  me  from  my  position  by 
storm:  Whenever  he  does:  I  have  no  doubt  my 
men  will  act  with  their  usual  firmness,  &  sustain  a 
character  now  become  dear  to  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

With  great  respect 

Yr.  Obtst 

/Andrew  Jackson 

Major  Genl  comdg 
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THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

President  James  Monroe  enunciated  the  famous 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  liis  address  to  Congress  of 
December  2,  1823.  "The  American  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  conditions  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  powers,"  and  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  them  would  be  regarded 
as  "the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  United  States,"  he  said.  The  original 
manuscript  is  in  the  National  Archives  at 
Washington. 

At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, made  through  the  minister  of  the  Emperor 
residing  here,  a  full  power  and  instructions  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange,  by  amicable 
negotiations,  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of 
the  two  nations  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this 
continent.  A  similar  proposal  has  been  made  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  likewise  been  acceded  to.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  de- 
sirous, by  this  friendly  proceeding,  of  manifesting 
the  great  value  which  they  have  invariably  attached 
to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solici- 
tude to  cultivate  the  best  understanding  with  his 
Government.  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  in- 
terest has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by 
which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
volved, that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  further  colonization  by 
any  European  powers  .  .  . 

It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  that  a  great  effort  was  then  making  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  those  countries,  and  that  it  appeared  to 
be  conducted  with  extraordinary  moderation.  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  result  has  been, 
so  far,  very  different  from  what  was  then  antici- 
pated. Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  with 
which  we  have  so  much  intercourse,  and  from 
which  we  derive  our  origin,  we  have  always  been 
anxious  and  interested  spectators.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  cherish  sentiments  the  most 
friendly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
their  fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to 
themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does 
it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when 
our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that 
we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  de- 
fence. With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we 
are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected, 


and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  en- 
lightened and  impartial  observers.  The  political 
system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  differ- 
ence proceeds  from  that,  which  exists  in  their  re- 
spective —  Governments,  and  to  the  defence  of 
our  own,  which  has  been  atchieved  by  the  loss  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  Citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  feli- 
city, this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it  there- 
fore to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  those  powers, 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  Hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety.  With  the  existing  Colonies  or  dependences 
of  any  European  power,  we  have  not  interfered, 
and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments 
who  have  declared  their  Independence,  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whose  Independence  we  have,  on 
great  consideration,  and  on  just  principles,  ac- 
knowledged, we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controling 
in  any  other  manner,  their  destiny,  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  in  any  other  light,  than  as  the  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States.  In  the  war  between  those  new  Gov- 
ernments and  Spain,  we  declared  our  neutrality, 
at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  have 
adhered,  and,  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided 
no  change  shall  occur,  which  in  the  judgement  of 
the  competent  authorities  of  this  Government, 
shall  make  a  corresponding  change,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  indispensable  to  their  security. 
The  late  events  in^Spain  and  Portugal,  shew  that 
Europe  is  still  unsettled.  Of  this  important  fact,  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  adduced,  than  that  the  allied 
powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  any  prin- 
ciple satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  interposed 
by  force,  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what 
extent,  such  interposition  may  be  carried,  on  the 
same  principle,  is  a  question,  in  which  all  Inde- 
pendent powers,  whose  Governments  differ  from 
theirs,  are  interested;  even  those  most  remote,  and 
surely  none  more  so  than  the  United  States.  Our 


policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agi- 
tated that  quarter  of  the  Cilobe,  nevertheless  re- 
mains the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider 
the  Government  de  facto,  as  the  legitimate  for  us; 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  relations,  by  a  frank,  firm  and  manly 
policy,  meeting  in  all  instances,  the  just  claims  of 
every  power;  submitting  to  injuries  from  none. 
But,  in  regard  to  those  continents,  circumstances 
are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 


political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent 
without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness; 
nor  c^n  any  on(>  believe  that  our  Southern  breth- 
ern,  if  \v\\  to  lh(Mnselv(>s,  would  adopt  it  of  their 
own  accord  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore, 
that  we  should  bc^hold  such  inter[iosition,  in  any 
form,  with  indiffc^renc  e.  If  we  look  to  the  compara- 
tive strength  and  resources  of  Spain  and  those  new 
Governments,  and  their  distance  from  each  other, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never  subdue  them. 
It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that 
other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  course  . .  . 
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EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

This  proclamation,  issued  on  January  1 ,  1863,  freed 
the  slaves  in  the  territory  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  abolish  slavery;  that 
required  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  original 
proclamation,  bearing  Lincoln's  signature  and  the 
seal  of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  National 
Archives  at  Washington. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
A  Proclamation. 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing, 
among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit: 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State 
or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free; 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  re- 
press such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"That  the  Executive  will;  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the 
States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States;  and  the  fact  that 
any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day 
be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elec- 
tions wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony  be 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State  and 
the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me 
vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war 
measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this 
first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in 
accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly 
proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  100  days  from 
the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  desig- 
nate as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the 
people  thereof,  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes 
of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St. 


Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre 
Bonne,  i.afourche.  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Or- 
leans, including  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight 
counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the 
counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Eli- 
zabeth City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and 
which  excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left  pre- 
cisely as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and 
parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free; 
and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  de- 
clared to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  un- 
less in  necessary  self-defense;  and  I  recommend 
to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor 
faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such 
persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into 
the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison 
forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to 
man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service.  And  upon 
this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warrented  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  ne- 
cessity, I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one.thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  three,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-seventh. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


By  the  President: 
William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State. 


/4^'  X,'       ■- 
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THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

The  reading  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  in 
Lincoln's  own  handwriting,  which  he  held  as  he 
delivered  the  address  on  November  19,  1863,  is 
reproduced  here.  The  original  belongs  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth,  upon  this  continent,  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Nowv^e  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  conceived, 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
here  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can  not  dedicate  —  we 
can  not  consecrate  —  we  can  not  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  which  they  have,  thus  far,  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  —  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  this  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 
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LINCOLN'S  SECOND  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

Lincoln's  brief,  intensely  moving  message, 
delivered  March  4,  1865,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his 
assassination,  indicts  "American  Slavery"  as  the 
cause  of  the  civil  conflict,  and  an  offense  against 
Cod  who  "gives  to  both  North  and  South  this 
terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came."  His  charity,  compassion  and 
greatness  as  a  man  and  President  shine  forth  in  this 
address,  particularly  in  the  immortal  closing 
paragraph.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Fellow  Countrymen: 

At  this  second  appearing,  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an 
extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then 
a  statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be 
pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  dec- 
larations have  been  constantly  called  forth  on 
every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which 
still  absorbs  the  attention,  and  engrosses  the  ener- 
gies of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  pre- 
sented. The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all 
else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public 
as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for 
the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four 
years  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to 
an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it  —  all  sought 
to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being 
delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to 
saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war 
—  seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  ef- 
fects, by  negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated  war; 
but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  then  let 
the  nation  survive;  and  the  other  would  accept 
war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  the  war  came. 

One  eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  col- 
ored slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the 
Union,  but  localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it. 
These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful 
Interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow, 
the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate, 
and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which 
the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war; 
while  the  government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more 
than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it. 
Neither  party  expected  for  the  war,  the  Magnitude, 
or  the  duration,  which  it  has  already  attained. 
Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict 
might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself 
should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph, 
and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.  Both 
read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God; 


and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a 
just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge 
not  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both 
could  not  be  answered;  that  of  neither  has  been 
answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own  pur- 
poses. "Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences! 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh!"  If  we 
shall  suppose  that  American-Slavery  is  one  of  those 
offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must 
needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through 
His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South,  this  terrible 
war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence 
came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a 
living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do  we 
hope  —  fervently  do  we  pray  —  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue,  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bond-man's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  bipod  drawn  with  the  lash,  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said  "the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether" 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphans  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations. 
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ROBERT  E.  LEE'S  LETTER 
ACCEPTING  THE  PRESIDENCY 
OF  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE 

In  a  letter  of  August  24,  1865,  to  a  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Washington  College, 
General  Lee  notified  them  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  of  the  college  because  he  thought  it 
"the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  harmony."  The  original 
letter  belongs  to  Washington  and  Lee  University 
at  Lexington,  Va. 
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Powhatan  Co:  24  Aug  '65 
Gentlemen 

I  have  delayed  for  some  days,  replying  to  your 
letter  of  the  5  Inst:  informing  me  of  my  election 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  Presidency  of 
Washington  College,  from  a  desire  to  give  the  sub- 
ject due  Consideration.  Fully  impressed  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office,  I  have  feared  that  I 
should  be  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Trustees,  or  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Country.  The  proper  education  of  youth  requires 
not  only  great  ability,  but  I  fear  more  strength  than 
I  now  possess,  for  I  do  not  feel  able  to  undergo  the 
labour  of  Conducting  Classes  in  regular  Courses 
of  instruction.  I  Could  not  therefore  undertake 
more  than  the  general  administration  &  super- 
vision of  the  Institution.  There  is  another  subject 
which  has  Caused  me  serious  reflection,  &  is  I  think 
worthy  of  the  Consideration  of  the  Board.  Being 
excluded  from  the  terms  of  amnesty  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  of  the  29  May 
last,  &  an  object  of  censure  to  a  portion  of  the 
Country,  I  have  thought  it  probable  that  any  occu- 
pation of  the  position  of  President,  might  draw 
upon  the  College  a  feeling  of  hostility;  &  I  should 
therefore  Cause  injury  to  an  Institution,  which  it 
would  be  my  highest  desire  to  advance.  I  think  it 
the  duty  of  every  Citizen  in  the  present  Condition 
of  the  Country,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  &  harmony,  &  in  no  way  to 
oppose  the  policy  of  the  State  or  GenI  Govern- 
ments, directed  to  that  object.  It  is  particularly 
incumbent  on  those  charged  with  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  to  set  them  an  example  of  submis- 
sion to  authority,  &  1  could  not  Consent  to  be  the 
Cause  of  animadversion  upon  the  College. 

Should  you  however  take  a  different  view,  & 
think  that  my  services  in  the  position  tendered  me 
by  the  Board  will  be  advantageous  to  the  College  & 
Country,  i  will  yield  to  your  judgment  &  accept  it. 
Otherwise  I  must  most  respectfully  decline  the 
office. 

Begging  you  to  express  to  the  trustees  of  the 
College  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  honors  Con- 
ferred upon  me,  &  requesting  you  to  accept  my 


Cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  Communicated  its  decision, 

I  am  Gent"  with  great  respect 

your  most  obi  sert 

RE  Lee 


Mess."^^  John  W.  Brockenbrough  Rector] 
S.  McD  Reid,  Alfred  Leyburn 
Horatio  Thompson, 
D.D.  Bolivar  Christian 
T.J.  Kirkpatrick 


Committee 


THE  THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolished  slavery  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
was  adopted  on  December  18,  1865,  when  the 
last  of  the  necessary  number  of  States  ratified  it. 
The  original  amendment  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  February  1 , 
1865,  is  in  the  National  Archives  at  Washington. 

Thirty-Eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 

America;  At  the  —  Second  — - — Session, 

Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington,  on 
Monday,  the  fifth  —  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

A  RESOLUTION 
Submitting  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  (two-thirds  of  both  houses 
concurring),  that  the  following  article  be  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
said  Legislatures  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
namely:  Article  XIII.  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Section.  2.  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Schuyler  Colfax 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Hamlin 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

and  President  of  the  Senate. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Approved,  February  1.  1865. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  LETTER 
ON  CUBA 

On  January  22, 1907,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  War  William  Howard  Taft 
rejecting  the  idea  of  a  protectorate  over  Cuba  and 
expressing  his  determination  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  the  Island  as  prom- 
ised. The  original  letter  is  in  the  National  Archives 
at  Washington. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

Personal. 

January  22,  1907. 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

In  reference  to  Magoon's  two  letters  of  the  13th 
and  16th,  which  are  returned  herewith,  I  need 
hardly  add  to  what  I  said  this  morning.  There  can 
be  no  talk  of  a  protectorate  by  us.  Our  business  is 
to  establish  peace  and  order  on  a  satisfactory  basis, 
start  the  new  government,  and  then  leave  the 
Island;  the  Cuban  Government  taking  the  reins  into 
its  own  hands;  tho  of  course  it  might  be  advisable 
for  some  little  time  that  some  of  our  troops  should 
stay  in  the  Islands  to  steady  things.  I  will  not  even 
consider  the  plan  of  a  protectorate,  or  any  plan 
which  would  imply  our  breaking  our  explicit  prom- 
ise because  of  which  we  were  able  to  prevent  a 
war  of  devastation  last  fall.  The  good  faith  of  the 
United  States  is  a  mighty  valuable  asset  and  must 
not  be  impaired. 
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Sincerely  yours, 
Theodore  Roosevelt 


Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Secretary  of  War 
Enclosures. 


WILSON'S  FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

Enunciating  his  program  for  social  justice, 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  economic 
reforms,  Wilson's  Inaugural,  delivered  March  4, 
1913,  has  been  characterized  as  a  great  testament 
of  democratic  faith.  Wilson's  letter  to  George 
Dobbin  Brown,  also  reproduced,  authenticates  the 
document  as  Wilson's  personally  typewritten 
transcript  of  his  original  shorthand  notes.  The 
original  manuscript  is  in  the  Princeton  University 
Library. 

INAUGURAL 

There  has  been  a  change  of  government.  It 
began  two  years  ago,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives became  Democratic  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority. It  has  now  been  completed.  The  Senate 
about  to  assemble  will  also  be  Democratic.  The 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  have  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  Democrats.  What  does  the 
change  mean?  That  is  the  question  that  is  upper- 
most in  our  minds  to-day.  That  is  the  question  i 
am  going  to  try  to  answer,  in  order,  if  I  may,  to 
interpret  the  occasion. 

It  means  much  more  than  the  mere  success  of 
a  party.  The  success  of  a  party  means  little  except 
when  the  nation  is  using  that  party  for  a  large  and 
definite  purpose.  No  one  can  mistake  the  purpose 
for  which  the  nation  now  seeks  to  use  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  seeks  to  use  it  to  interpret  a  change 
in  its  own  plans  and  point  of  view.  Some  old  things 
with  which  we  had  grown  familiar,  and  which  had 
begun  to  creep  into  the  very  habit  of  our  thought 
and  of  our  lives,  have  altered  their  aspect  as  we 
have  latterly  looked  critically  upon  them,  with 
fresh,  awakened  eyes;  have  dropped  their  dis- 
guises and  shown  themselves  alien  and  sinister. 
Some  new  things,  as  we  look  frankly  upon  them, 
willing  to  comprehend  their  real  character,  have 
come  to  assume  the  aspect  of  things  long  believed 
in  and  familiar,  stuff  of  our  own  convictions.  We 
have  been  refreshed  by  a  new  insight  into  our 
own  life. 

We  see  that  in  many  things  that  life  is  very  great. 
It  is  incomparably  great  in  its  material  aspects,  in 
its  body  of  wealth,  in  the  diversity  and  sweep  of  its 
energy,  in  the  industries  which  have  been  con- 
ceived and  built  up  by  the  genius  of  individual 
men  and  the  limitless  enterprise  of  groups  of  men. 
It  is  great,  also,  very  great,  in  its  moral  force.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  have  noble  men  and 
women  exhibited  in  more  striking  forms  the  beauty 
and  the  energy  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and 
counsel  in  their  efforts  to  rectify  wrong,  alleviate 
suffering,  and  set  the  weak  in  the  way  of  strength 
and  hope.  We  have  built  up,  moerover,  a  great  sys- 
tem of  government,  which  has  stood  through  a 
long  age  as  in  many  respects  a  model  for  those 
who  seek  to  set  liberty  upon  foundations  that  will 
endure  against  fortuitous  change,  against  storm 


and  accident.  Our  life  contains  every  great  thing, 
and  contains  it  in  rich  abundance. 

But  evil  has  come  with  the  good,  ancl  muc  h  fine 
gold  has  been  corroded.  With  riches  has  come 
inexcusable  waste.  We  have  squandered  a  great 
part  of  what  we  might  have  used,  and  have  not 
stopped  to  conserve  the  exceeding  bounty  of  na- 
ture without  which  our  genius  for  enterprise  would 
have  been  worthless  and  impotent,  scorning  to  be 
careful,  shamefully  prodigal  as  well  as  admirably 
efficient.  We  have  been  proud  of  our  industrial 
achievements,  but  we  have  not  hitherto  stopped 
thoughtfully  enough  to  count  the  human  cost,  the 
cost  of  lives  snuffed  out,  of  energies  overtaxed  and 
broken,  the  fearful  physical  and  spiritual  cost  to 
the  men  and  women  and  children  upon  whom  the 
dead  weight  and  burden  of  it  all  has  fallen  pitilessly 
the  years  through.  The  groans  and  agony  of  it  all 
had  not  yet  reached  our  ears,  the  solemn,  moving 
undertone  of  our  life,  coming  up  out  of  the  mines 
and  factories  and  out  of  every  home  where  the 
struggle  had  its  intimate  and  familiar  seat.  With  the 
great  government  went  many  deep  secret  things 
which  we  too  long  delayed  to  look  into  and  scruti- 
nize with  candid,  fearless  eyes.  The  great  govern- 
ment we  loved  has  too  often  been  made  use  of  for 
private  and  selfish  purposes,  and  those  who  used 
it  had  forgotten  the  people. 

At  last  a  vision  has  been  vouchsafed  us  of  our 
life  as  a  whole.  We  see  the  bad  with  the  good,  the 
debased  and  decadent  with  the  sound  and  vital. 
With  this  vision  .  .  .  we  approach  new  affairs.  Our 
duty  is  to  cleanse,  to  reconsider,  to  r'estore,  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  without  impairing  the  good,  to  purify 
and  humanize  every  process  of  our  common  life 
without  weakening  or  sentimentalizing  it.  There 
has  been  something  crude  and  heartless  and  un- 
feeling in  our  haste  to  succeed  and  be  great.  Our 
thought  has  been  "Let  every  man  look  out  for 
himself;  let  every  generation  look  out  for  itself", 
while  we  reared  giant  machinery  which  made  it 
impossible  that  any  but  those  who  stood  at  the 
levers  of  control  should  have  a  chance  to  look  out 
for  themselves.  We  had  not  forgotten  our  morals. 
We  remembered  well  enough  that  we  had  set  up 
a  policy  which  was  meant  to  serve  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful,  with  an  eye  single  to 
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the  standards  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  remem- 
bered it  with  pride.  But  we  were  heedless  and  in 
a  hurry  to  be  great. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  sober  second 
thought.  The  scales  of  heedlessness  have  fallen 
from  our  eyes.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
square  every  process  of  our  national  life  again 
with  the  standards  we  so  proudly  set  up  at  the 
beginning  and  have  always  carried  at  our  hearts. 
Our  work  is  a  work  of  restoration. 

We  have  itemized  with  some  degree  of  particu- 
larity the  things  that  ought  to  be  altered  and  here 
are  some  of  the  chief  items:  A  tariff  which  cuts  us 
off  from  our  proper  part  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  violates  the  just  principles  of  taxation,  and 
makes  the  government  a  facile  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  private  interests;  a  banking  and  currency 
system  based  upon  the  necessity  of  the  govern- 
ment to  sell  its  bonds  fifty  years  ago  and  perfectly 
adapted  to  concentrating  cash  and  restricting  cred- 
its; an  industrial  system  which,  take  it  on  all  its 
sides,  financial  as  well  as  administrative,  holds  cap- 
ital in  leading  strings,  restricts  the  liberties  and 
limits  the  opportunities  of  labour,  and  exploits 
without  renewing  or  conserving  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country;  a  body  of  agricultural  ac- 
tivities never  yet  given  the  efficiency  of  great 
business  undertakings  or  served  as  it  should  be 
through  the  instrumentality  of  science  taken  di- 
rectly to  the  farm,  or  afforded  the  facilities  of  credit 
best  suited  to  its  practical  needs;  water  courses 
undeveloped,  waste  places  unreclaimed,  forests 
untended,  fast  disappearing  without  plan  or  pros- 
pect of  renewal,  unregarded  waste  heaps  at  every 
mine.  We  have  studied  as  perhaps  no  other  nation 
has  the  most  effective  means  of  production,  but  we 
have  not  studied  cost  or  economy  as  we  should 
either  as  organizers  of  industry,  as  statesmen,  or 
as  individuals. 

Nor  have  we  studied  and  perfected  the  means 
by  which  government  may  be  put  at  the  service  of 
humanity,  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  nation, 
the  health  of  its  men  and  its  women  and  its  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  their  rights  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. This  is  no  sentimental  duty.  The  firm  basis 
of  government  is  justice,  not  pity.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  justice.  There  can  be  no  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  first  essential  of  justice  in  the  body 
politic,  if  men  and  women  and  children  be  not 
shielded  in  their  lives,  their  very  vitality,  from  the 
consequences  of  great  industrial  and  social  pro- 
cesses which  they  cannot  alter,  control,  or  singly 
cope  with.  Society  must  see  to  it  that  it  does  not 
itself  crush  or  weaken  or  damage  its  own  constitu- 
ent parts.  The  first  duty  of  law  is  to  keep  sound  the 
society  it  serves.  Sanitary  laws,  pure  food  laws, 
and  laws  determining  conditions  of  labour  which 
individuals  are  powerless  to  determine  for  them- 
selves are  intimate  parts  of  the  very  business  of 
justice  and  legal  efficiency. 


These  are  some  of  the  things  we  ought  to  do, 
and  not  leave  the  others  undone,  the  old- 
fashioned,  never  to  be  neglected,  fundamental 
safeguarding  of  property  and  of  individual  right. 
This  is  the  high  enterprise  of  the  new  day:  to  lift 
everything  that  concerns  our  life  as  a  nation  to  the 
light  that  shines  from  the  hearthfire  of  every  man's 
conscience  and  vision  of  the  right.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  we  should  do  this  as  partisans;  it  is  in- 
conceivable we  should  do  it  in  ignorance  of  the 
facts  as  they  are  or  in  blind  haste.  We  shall  restore, 
not  destroy.  We  shall  deal  with  our  economic  sys- 
tem as  it  is  and  as  it  may  be  modified,  not  as  it 
might  be  if  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  to  write 
upon;  &nd  step  by  step  we  shall  make  it  what  it 
should  be,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  question  their 
own  wisdom  and  seek  counsel  and  knowledge, 
not  shallow  self-satisfaction  or  the  excitement  of 
excursions  whither  they  cannot  tell,  justice,  and 
only  justice,  shall  always  be  our  motto. 

And  yet  it  will  be  no  cool  process  of  mere  sci- 
ence. The  nation  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  sol- 
emn passion,  stirred  by  the  knowledge  of  wrong, 
of  ideals  lost,  of  government  too  often  debauched 
and  made  an  instrument  of  evil.  The  feelings  with 
which  we  face  this  new  age  of  right  and  oppor- 
tunity sweep  across  our  heartstrings  like  some  air 
out  of  God's  own  presence,  where  justice  and 
mercy  are  reconciled  and  the  judge  and  the 
brother  are  one.  We  know  our  task  to  be  no  mere 
task  of  politics  but  a  task  which  shall  search  us 
through  and  through,  whether  we  be  able  to  un- 
derstand our  time  and  the  need  of  our  people, 
whether  we  be  indeed  their  spokesmen  and  inter- 
preters, whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to  com- 
prehend and  the  rectified  will  to  choose  our  high 
course  of  action. 

This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a  day  of  dedi- 
cation. Here  muster,  not  the  forces  of  party,  but 
the  forces  of  humanity.  Men's  hearts  wait  upon  us, 
men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance;  men's  hopes  call 
upon  us  to  say  what  we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up 
to  the  great  trust?  Who  dares  fail  to  try?  I  summon 
all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all  forward-looking 
men,  to  my  side.  God  helping  me,  I  will  not  fail 
them,  if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me! 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

December  10,  1913 
My  dear  Mr.  Brown: 

I  have  hunted  as  much  as  I  had  time  to  hunt 
among  my  papers  for  the  real  original  of  my 
Inaugural  address,  which  was,  as  you  conjecture, 
written  in  the  Library  in  shorthand,  but  I  have  so 
far  not  been  able  to  turn  it  up.  Here  is  the  next  to 
the  original,  namely,  my  transcript  on  my  own 
typewriter  from  the  original  shorthand  notes.  You 
are  quite  welcome  to  put  it  among  the  archives  if 
you  think  it  worth  it. 

Cordially  and  faithfully  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

enc: 

Mr.  George  Dobbin  Brown, 

Princeton  University. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  AMENDMENT 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
giving  women  the  vote,  was  adopted  on 
August  26,  1920.  The  original,  in  the  form  of  a 
Congressional  resolution,  is  in  the  National 
Archives  at  Washington. 


H.  J.  Res.  1 

Sixty-sixth  Congress  of  the 

United  States  of  America; 

At  the  First  Session, 

Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington,  on 

Monday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 

nine  hundred  and  nineteen. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (tv^o-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article  is 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States. 

"Article 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  ar- 
ticle by  appropriate  legislation." 

F.  H.  Cillett  — 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Thos.  R.  Marshall. 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate. 
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FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT'S 
'FOUR  FREEDOMS"  ADDRESS  t 

When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  delivered  this  famous 
State  of  the  Union  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  January  6,  1941,  America  teetered  on  the  pre- 
cipice of  the  most  destructive  and  deadly  period  in  the 
memory  of  mankind  -  World  War  II.  Thus,  many  histo- 
rians v/ew  this  speech  as  Roosevelt's  way  of  preparing  the 
nation  for  its  impending  entry  into  the  Second  World  War. 
In  it  he  enunciated  what  he  termed  the  essentral  four  free- 
doms which  were  being  threatened  with  world-wide 
extinction  by  "a  new  order  of  tyranny"  that  had  already 
overrun  most  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  hie  crystallized 
in  words  the  freedoms  which  we  as  a  nation  stood  for, 
and  urged  Americans  to  muster  their  every  resource  in  a 
supreme  effort  to  preserve  these  freedoms.  The  original 
copy  resides  in  the  National  Archives. 

Message  to  Congress 

The  State  of  the  Union 

By  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Delivered  to  the  77th  Congress,  January  6,  1941 

Mr  Speaker,  members  of  the  77th  Congress:  I  address  you, 
the  members  of  this  new  Congress,  at  a  moment  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  union.  I  use  the  word  "unprece- 
dented" because  at  no  previous  time  has  American  security 
been  as  seriously  threatened  from  without  as  it  is  today. 

Since  the  permanent  formation  of  our  government  under 
the  constitution  in  1789,  most  of  the  periods  of  crisis  in  our 
history  have  related  to  our  domestic  affairs.  And,  fortunately, 
only  one  of  these  -  the  four-year  war  between  the  States  - 
ever  threatened  our  national  unity.  Today,  thank  God,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  Americans,  in  forty-eight  States 
have  forgotten  points  of  the  compass  in  our  national  unity. 

It  is  true  that  prior  to  1914  the  United  States  often  has  been 
disturbed  by  events  in  other  continents.  We  have  even 
engaged  in  two  wars  with  European  nations  and  in  a  number 
of  undeclared  wars  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  maintenance  of  American  rights 
and  for  the  principles  of  peaceful  commerce.  But  in  no  case 
had  a  serious  threat  been  raised  against  our  national  safety  or 
our  continued  independence. 

What  I  seek  to  convey  is  the  historic  truth  that  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  has  at  all  times  maintained  opposition  - 
clear,  definite  opposition  -  to  any  attempt  to  lock  us  in 
behind  an  ancient  Chinese  wall  while  the  procession  of 
civilization  went  past.  Today,  thinking  of  our  children  and  of 
their  children,  we  oppose  enforced  isolation  for  ourselves  or 
for  any  other  part  of  the  Americas. 

That  determination  of  ours,  extending  over  all  these  years, 
was  proved,  for  example,  in  the  early  days  during  the  quarter 
century  of  wars  following  the  French  Revolution. 

While  the  Napoleonic  struggle  did  threaten  interests  of  the 
United  States  because  of  the  French  foothold  in  the  West 

fOnly  displayed  on  Freedom  Shrines  set  m  place  after 
March,  1987. 


Indies  and  in  Louisiana,  and  while  we  engaged  in  the  War  of 
1812  to  vindicate  our  right  to  peaceful  trade,  it  is  neverthe- 
less clear  that  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  nor  any  other 
nation  was  aiming  at  domination  of  the  whole  world. 

And  in  like  fashion,  from  1815  to  1914 -ninety-nine  years 
-  no  single  war  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  constituted  a  real  threat 
against  our  future  or  against  the  future  of  any  other  American 
nation. 

Except  in  the  Maximilian  interlude  in  Mexico,  no  foreign 
power  sought  to  establish  itself  in  this  hemisphere.  And  the 
strength  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  has  been  a  friendly 
strength;  it  is  still  a  friendly  strength. 

Even  when  the  World  War  broke  out  in  1914  it  seemed  to 
contain  only  a  small  threat  of  danger  to  our  own  American 
future.  But  as  time  went  on,  as  we  remember,  the  American 
people  began  to  visualize  what  the  downfall  of  democratic 
nations  might  mean  to  our  own  democracy. 

We  need  not  overemphasize  imperfections  in  the  peace  of 
Versailles.  We  need  not  harp  on  failure  of  the  democracies  to 
deal  with  problems  of  world  reconstruction.  We  should 
remember  that  the  peace  of  1919  was  far  less  unjust  than  the 
kind  of  pacification  which  began  even  before  Munich,  and 
which  is  being  carried  on  under  the  new  order  of  tyranny  that 
seeks  to  spread  over  every  continent  today. 

The  American  people  have  unalterably  set  their  faces 
against  that  tyranny. 

I  suppose  that  every  realist  knows  that  the  democratic  way 
of  I  ife  is  at  this  moment  being  directly  assailed  in  every  part  of 
the  world  -  assailed  either  by  arms  or  by  secret  spreading  of 
poisonous  propaganda  by  those  who  seek  to  destroy  unity 
and  promote  discord  in  nations  that  are  still  at  peace. 

During  sixteen  long  months  this  assault  has  blotted  out  the 
whole  pattern  of  democratic  life  in  an  ap|)alling  number  of 
independent  nations,  great  and  small.  And  the  assailants  are 
still  on  the  march,  threatening  other  nations,  great  and  small.       63 
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Therefore,  as  your  President,  performing  my  constitutional 
duty  to  "give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
union,"  I  find  it  unhappily  necessary  to  report  that  the  future 
and  the  safety  of  our  country  and  of  our  democracy  are 
overwhelmingly  involved  in  events  far  beyond  our  borders. 

Armed  defense  of  democratic  existence  is  now  being  gal- 
lantly waged  in  four  continents.  If  that  defense  fails,  all  the 
population  and  all  the  resources  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa 
and  Australia  will  be  dominated  by  conquerors.  And  let  us 
remember  that  the  total  of  those  populations  in  those  four 
continents,  the  total  of  those  populations  and  their  resources 
greatly  exceeds  the  sum  total  of  the  population  and  the 
resources  pf  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  -  yes, 
many  times  over 

No  realistic  American  can  expect  from  a  dictator's  peace 
international  generosity,  or  return  of  true  independence,  or 
world  disarmament,  or  freedom  of  expression,  or  freedom  of 
religion  -  or  even  good  business.  Such  a  peace  would  bring 
no  security  for  us  or  for  our  neighbors.  Those  who  would  give 
up  essential  liberty  to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety 
deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety. 

As  a  nation  we  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  soft- 
hearted; but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  soft-headed.  We  must 
always  be  wary  of  those  who  with  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal  preach  the  ism  of  appeasement.  We  must 
especially  beware  of  that  small  group  of  selfish  men  who 
would  clip  the  wings  of  the  American  eagle  in  order  to 
feather  their  own  nests. 

I  have  recently  pointed  out  how  quickly  the  tempo  of  mod- 
ern warfare  could  bring  into  our  very  midst  the  physical 
attack  which  we  must  eventually  expect  if  the  dictator 
nations  win  this  war. 

There  is  much  loose  talk  of  our  immunity  from  immediate 
and  direct  invasion  from  across  the  seas.  Obviously,  as  long 
as  the  British  Navy  retains  its  powers,  no  such  danger  exists. 
Even  if  there  were  no  British  Navy  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
enemy  would  be  stupid  enough  to  attack  us  by  landing 
troops  in  the  United  States  from  across  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean,  until  it  had  acquired  strategic  bases  from  which  to 
operate. 

But  we  learn  much  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  years  in 
Europe  -  particularly  the  lesson  of  Norway,  whose  essential 
seaports  were  captured  by  treachery  and  surprise  built  up 
over  a  series  of  years. 

The  first  phase  of  the  invasion  of  this  hemisphere  would 
not  be  the  landing  of  regular  troops.  The  necessary  strategic 
points  would  be  occupied  by  secret  agents  and  by  the  their 
dupes  -  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  already  here  and  in 
Latin  America. 

As  long  as  the  aggressor  nations  maintain  the  offensive, 
they,  not  we,  will  choose  the  time  and  the  place  and  the 
method  of  their  attack. 

And  that  is  why  the  future  of  all  the  American  Republics  is 


today  in  serious  danger  That  is  why  this  annual  message  to 
the  Congress  is  unique  in  our  history.  That  is  why  every 
member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and 
every  member  of  the  Congress  face  great  responsibility  - 
great  accountability. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  that  our  actions  and  our  policy 
should  be  devoted  primarily  -  almost  exclusively  -  to  meet- 
ing this  foreign  peril.  Forall  ourdomestic  problems  are  now  a 
part  of  the  great  emergency. 

)ust  as  our  national  policy  in  internal  affairs  has  been  based 
upon  a  decent  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  all  of 
our  fellow  men  within  our  gates,  so  our  national  policy  in 
foreign  affair.s  has  been  based  on  a  decent  respect  for  the 
rightsandthedignity  of  all  nations,  large  and  small.  And  the 
justice  of  morality  must  and  will  win  in  the  end. 

Our  national  policy  is  this: 

First,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and 
without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  all- 
inclusive  national  defense. 


Second,  by  an  impressive  expression  ofthe  public  will  and 
without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  full 
support  of  all  those  resolute  people  everywhere  who  are 
resisting  aggression  and  are  thereby  keeping  war  away  from 
our  hemisphere.  By  this  support  we  express  our  determina- 
tion that  the  democratic  cause  shall  prevail,  and  we 
strengthen  the  defense  and  the  security  of  our  own  nation. 

Third,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and 
without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  principles  of  morality  and  considerations  for 
ourown  security  will  never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace 
dictated  by  aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers.  We 
know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  be  bought  at  the  cost  of 
other  people's  freedom. 


In  the  recent  national  election  there  was  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  two  great  parties  in  respect  to  that 
national  policy.  No  issue  was  fought  out  on  this  line  before 
the  American  electorate.  And  today  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  American  citizens  everywhere  are  demanding  and  su|)- 
porting  speedy  and  complete  action  in  recognition  of  obvi- 
ous danger. 

Therefore,  the  immediate  need  is  a  swift  and  driving 
increase  in  our  armament  production.  Leaders  of  industry 
and  labor  have  responded  to  our  summons.  Goals  of  speed 
have  been  set.  In  some  cases  these  goals  are  being  reached 
ahead  of  time.  In  some  cases  we  are  in  schedule;  in  other 
cases  there  are  slight  but  not  serious  delays.  And  in  some 
cases  -  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  important  cases  -  we  are 
all  concerned  by  the  slowness  of  the  accomplishment  of  our 
plans. 

The  Army  and  Navy,  however,  have  made  substantial 
progress  during  the  past  year.  Actual  experience  is  improving 
and  speeding  up  our  methods  by  production  with  every  pass- 
ing day.  And  today's  best  is  not  good  enough  for  tomorrow. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  thus  far  made.  The  men 
in  charge  of  the  program  represent  the  best  in  training,  in 
ability  and  in  patriotism.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress thus  far  made.  Noneof  us  will  be  satisfied  until  the  job  in 
done. 

No  matter  whether  the  original  goal  was  set  too  high  or  too 
low,  our  objective  is  quicker  and  better  results. 

To  give  you  two  illustrations: 

We  are  behind  schedule  in  turning  out  finished  airplanes. 
We  are  working  day  and  night  to  solve  the  innumerable  prob- 
lems and  to  catch  up. 

We  are  ahead  of  schedule  in  building  warships,  but  we  are 
working  to  get  even  further  ahead  of  that  schedule. 

To  change  a  whole  nation  from  a  basis  of  peacetime  pro- 
duction of  implements  of  peace  to  a  basis  of  wartime  produc- 
tion of  implements  of  war  is  no  small  task.  The  greatest 
difficulty  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  when  new 
tools,  new  plant  facilities,  new  assembly  lines,  new  ship- 
ways  must  first  be  constructed  before  the  actual  material 
begins  to  flow  steadily  and  speedily  from  them. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  must  rightly  keep  itself  informed 
at  all  times  of  the  progress  of  the  program.  However,  there  is 
certain  information,  as  the  Congress  itself  will  readily  recog- 
nize, which,  in  the  interests  of  our  own  security  and  those  of 
the  nations  that  we  are  supporting,  must  of  needs  be  kept  in 
confidence. 

New  circumstances  are  constantly  begetting  new  needs 
for  our  safety.  I  shall  ask  this  Congress  for  greatly  increased 
new  appropriations  and  authorizations  to  carry  on  what  we 
have  begun. 

I  also  ask  this  Congress  for  authority  and  for  funds  sufficient 
to  manufacture  additional  munitions  and  war  supplies  of 


many  kinds,  to  be  turned  over  to  those  nations  which  are 
now  in  actual  war  with  aggressor  nations.  Our  most  useful 
and  immediate  role  is  to  act  as  an  arsenal  for  them  as  well  as 
for  ourselves.  They  do  not  need  manpower,  but  they  do  need 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  weapons  of  defense. 

The  time  is  near  when  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  them 
all  in  ready  cash.  We  cannot,  and  we  will  not,  tell  them  that 
they  must  surrender  merely  because  of  present  inability  to 
pay  for  the  weapons  which  we  know  they  must  have. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  we  make  them  a  loan  of  dollars 
with  which  to  pay  for  these  weapons— a  loan  to  be  repaid  in 
dollars.  I  recommend  that  we  make  it  possible  for  those 
nations  to  continue  to  obtain  war  materials  in  the  United 
States,  fitting  their  orders  into  our  own  program.  And  nearly 
all  of  their  material  would,  if  the  time  ever  came,  be  useful  in 
our  own  defense. 

Taking  counsel  of  expert  military  and  naval  authorities, 
considering  what  is  best  for  our  own  security,  we  are  free  to 
decide  how  much  should  be  kept  here  and  how  much  should 
be  sent  abroad  to  our  friends  who,  by  their  determined  and 
heroic  resistance,  are  giving  us  time  in  which  to  make  ready 
our  own  defense. 

Forwhat  we  send  abroad  we  shall  be  repaid,  repaid  within 
a  reasonable  time  following  the  close  of  hostilities,  repaid  in 
similar  materials,  or  at  our  option  in  other  goods  of  many 
kinds  which  they  can  produce  and  which  we  need. 

Let  us  say  to  the  democracies:  "We  Americans  are  vitally 
concerned  in  your  defense  of  freedom.  We  are  putting  forth 
our  energies,  our  resources  and  our  organizing  powers  to 
give  you  the  strength  to  regain  and  maintain  a  free  world.  We 
shall  send  you  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  guns.  That  is  our  purpose  and  our  pledge." 

In  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  we  will  not  be  intimidated  by 
the  threats  of  dictators  that  they  will  regard  as  a  breach  of 
international  law  or  as  an  act  of  war  our  aid  to  the  democ- 
racies which  dare  to  resist  their  aggression.  Such  aid  is  not  an 
act  of  war,  even  if  a  dictator  should  unilaterally  proclaim  it  so 
to  be. 

And  when  the  dictators  -  if  the  dictators  -  are  ready  to 
make  war  upon  us,  they  will  not  wait  for  an  act  of  v^ar  on  our 
part. 

They  did  not  wait  for  Norway  or  Belgium  or  the  Neth- 
erlands to  commit  an  act  of  war  Their  only  interest  is  in  a 
new  one-way  international  law  which  lacks  mutuality  in  its 
observance  and  therefore  becomes  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion. The  happiness  of  future  generations  of  Americans  may 
well  depend  on  how  effective  and  how  immediate  we  can 
make  our  aid  felt.  No  one  can  tell  the  exact  character  of  the 
emergency  situations  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  meet. 
The  nation's  hands  must  not  be  tied  when  the  nation's  life  is 
in  danger. 

Yes,  and  we  must  prepare,  all  of  us  prepare,  to  make  the 
sacrifices  that  the  emergency  -  almost  as  serious  as  war  itself 
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-  demands.  Whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  speed  and  effi- 
ciency in  defense,  in  defense  preparations  at  any  time,  must 
give  way  to  the  national  need. 

A  free  nation  has  the  right  to  expect  full  cooperation  from 
all  groups.  A  free  nation  has  the  right  to  look  to  the  leaders  of 
business,  of  labor  and  of  agriculture  to  take  the  lead  in 
stimulating  effort,  not  among  other  groups  but  within  their 
own  groups. 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  few  slackers  or  trouble- 
makers in  our  midst  is,  first,  to  shame  them  by  patriotic 
example,  and  if  that  fails,  to  use  the  sovereignty  of  govern- 
ment to  save  government. 

As  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  they  do  not  fight  by 
armaments  alone.  Those  who  man  our  defenses  and  those 
behind  them  who  build  our  defenses  must  have  the  stamina 
and  the  courage  which  come  from  unshakeable  belief  in  the 
manner  of  life  which  they  are  defending.  The  mighty  action 
that  we  are  calling  for  cannot  be  based  on  a  disregard  of  all 
the  things  worth  fighting  for 

Certainly  this  is  no  time  for  any  of  us  to  stop  thinking  about 
the  social  and  economic  problems  which  are  the  root  cause 
of  the  social  revolution  which  is  today  a  supreme  factor  in 
the  world.  For  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  founda- 
tions of  a  healthy  and  strong  democracy. 

The  basic  things  expected  by  our  people  of  their  political 
and  economic  systems  are  simple.  They  are: 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and  for  others. 

Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 

Security  for  those  who  need  it. 

The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the  few. 

The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  all. 

Theenjoymentof  the  fruits  of  scientific  progress  in  a  wider 
and  constantly  rising  standard  of  living. 

These  are  the  simple,  the  basic  things  that  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  turmoil  and  unbelievable  complexity  of 
our  modern  world.  The  inner  and  abiding  strength  of  our 
economic  and  political  systems  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  to  which  they  fulfill  these  expectations. 

Many  subjects  connected  with  our  social  economy  call  for 
immediate  improvement.  As  examples: 

We  should  bring  more  citizens  under  the  coverage  of  old- 
age  pensions  and  unemployment  insurance. 

We  should  widen  the  opportunities  for  adequate  medical 
care. 

We  should  plan  a  better  system  by  which  persons  deserv- 
ing or  needing  gainful  employment  may  obtain  it. 


I  have  called  for  personal  sacrifice,  and  I  am  assured  of  the 
willingness  of  almost  all  Americans  to  respond  to  that  call. 

A  part  of  the  sacrifice  means  the  payment  of  more  money 
in  taxes.  In  my  budget  message  I  will  recommend  that  a 
greater  portion  of  this  great  defense  program  be  paid  for  from 
taxation  that  we  are  paying  for  today.  No  person  should  try, 
or  be  allowed  to  get  rich  out  of  the  program,  and  the  principle 
of  tax  payments  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay  should  be 
constantly  before  our  eyes  to  guide  our  legislation. 

If  the  Congress  maintains  these  principles,  the  voters,  put- 
ting patriotism  ahead  of  pocketbooks,  will  give  you  their 
applause. 

In  the  futLl^e  days  which  we  seek  to  make  secure,  we  look 
forward  to  a  world  founded  upon  four  essential  human 
freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expression--  every- 
where in  the  world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in 
his  own  way  -  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want,  which,  translated  into 
world  terms,  means  economic  understandings  which  will 
secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabit- 
ants -  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear,  which,  translated  into 
world  terms,  means  a  world-wide  reduction  of  armaments  to 
such  a  point  and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  nation 
will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression 
against  any  neighbor  -  anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium.  It  is  a  definite 
basis  for  a  kind  of  world  attainable  in  our  own  time  and 
generation.  That  kind  of  world  isthe  very  antithesis  of  the  so- 
called  "new  order"  of  tyranny  which  the  dictators  seek  to 
create  with  the  crash  of  a  bomb. 

To  that  new  order  we  oppose  the  greater  conception  -  the 
moral  order  A  good  society  is  able  to  face  schemes  of  world 
domination  and  foreign  revolutions  alike  without  fear. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  American  history  we  have  been 
engaged  in  change,  in  a  perpetual,  peaceful  revolution,  a 
revolution  which  goes  on  steadily,  quietly,  adjusting  itself  to 
changing  conditions  without  the  concentration  camp  or  the 
quicklime  in  the  ditch.  The  world  order  which  we  seek  is  the 
cooperation  of  free  countries,  working  together  in  a  friendly, 
civilized  society. 

This  nation  has  placed  its  destiny  in  the  hands,  heads  and 
hearts  of  its  millions  of  free  men  and  women,  and  its  faith  in 
freedom  under  the  guidance  of  God.  Freedom  means  the 
supremacy  of  human  rights  everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to 
those  who  struggle  to  gain  those  rights  and  keep  them.  Our 
strength  is  our  unity  of  purpose. 

To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end  save  victory. 


SELECTION  OF  GENERAL  EISENHOWER 
AS  SUPREME  COMMANDER 
OF  "OVERLORD" 

The  pencilled  note  from  President  Roosevelt  to 
Marshall  Stalin  stating  that  the  immediate 
appointment  of  General  Eisenhower  to  command 
the  Allied  invasion  of  Western  Europe  — 
"Overlord"  —  has  been  decided  upon  is  repro- 
duced here.  It  was  written  by  General 
George  C.  Marshall  and  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  it  bears  a  note  of  explanation  and 
gift  from  General  Marshall  to  General  Eisenhower. 

From  the  President  to  Marshall  Stalin 

The  immediate  appointment  of  General  Eisen- 
hower to  command  of  Overlord  operation  has 
been  decided  upon. 

Roosevelt. 
Cairo,  Dec.  7:  43 

Dear  Eisenhower,  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
have  this  as  a  memento.  It  was  written  very  hur- 
riedly by  me  as  the  final  meeting  broke  up  yester- 
day, the  President  signing  it  immediately. 

G.C.M. 
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McAULIFFE'S  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
—  1944 

The  encouraging  Christmas  message  that  Brigadier 
General  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe  sentto  the  101st 
Airborne  Division,  surrounded  by  German  units  at 
Bastogne,  Belgium,  contains  his  famous  reply 
"Nuts!"  to  the  German  demand  for  surrender.  The 
original  belongs  to  Major  General  McAuliffe. 

Headquarters  101st  Airborne  Division 
Office  of  the  Division  Commander 

24  December  1944 
What's  Merry  about  all  this,  you  ask?  We're 
fighting  —  it's  cold  —  we  aren't  home.  All  true  but 
u'hat  has  the  proud  Eagle  Division  accomplished 
with  its  worthy  comrades  of  the  10th  Armored 
Division,  the  705th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  and 
all  the  rest?  Just  this:  We  have  stopped  cold  every- 
thing that  has  been  thrown  at  us  from  the  North, 
East,  South  and  West.  We  have  identifications 
from  four  German  Panzer  Divisions,  two  German 
Infantry  Divisions  and  one  German  Parachute  Divi- 
sion. These  units,  spearheading  the  last  desperate 
German  lunge,  were  headed  straight  west  for  key 
points  when  the  Eagle  Division  was  hurriedly  or- 
dered to  stem  the  advance.  How  effectively  this 
was  done  will  be  written  in  history;  not  alone  in 
our  Division's  glorious  history  but  in  World  his- 
tory. The  Germans  actually  did  surround  us.  their 
radios  blared  our  doom.  Their  Commander  de- 
manded our  surrender  in  the  following  impudent 
arrogance. 

December  22nd  1944 
"To  the  U.  S.  A.  Commander  of  the 
encircled  town  of  Bastogne. 

The  fortune  of  war  is  changing.  This  time  the 
U.  S.  A.  forces  in  and  near  Bastogne  have  been 
encircled  by  strong  German  armored  units.  More 
German  armored  units  have  crossed  the  river 
Ourthe  near  Ortheuville,  have  taken  Marche  and 
reached  St.  Hubert  by  passing  through  Hombres- 
Sibret-Tillet.  Libramont  is  in  German  hands. 

There  is  only  one  possibility  to  save  the  encircled 
U.  S.  A.  Troops  from  total  annihilation:  that  is  the 
honorable  surrender  of  the  encircled  town.  In 
order  to  think  it  over  a  term  of  two  hours  will  be 
granted  beginning  with  the  presentation  of  this 
note. 

If  this  proposal  should  be  rejected  one  German 
Artillery  Corps  and  six  heavy  A.  A.  Battalions  are 
ready  to  annihilate  the  U.S.A.  Troops  in  and  near 
Bastogne.  The  order  for  firing  will  be  given  imme- 
diately after  this  two  hour's  term. 

All  the  serious  civilian  losses  caused  by  this 
Artillery  fire  would  not  correspond  with  the  well 
known  American  humanity. 

The  German  Commander" 


The  Gerrpan  Commander  received  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

22  December  1944 
"To  the  German  Commander: 
NUTS! 
The  American  Commander" 

Allied  Troops  are  counterattacking  in  force.  We 
continue  to  hold  Bastogne.  By  holding  Bastogne 
we  assure  the  success  of  the  Allied  Armies.  We 
know  that  our  Division  Commander,  General 
Taylor,  will  say:  "Well  Done!" 

We  are  giving  our  country  and  our  loved  ones 
at  home  a  worthy  Christmas  present  and  being 
privileged  to  take  part  in  this  gallant  feat  of  arms 
are  truly  making  for  ourselves  a  Merry  Christmas. 

A.  C.  McAuliffe 

McAuliffe, 

Commanding. 


THE  GERMAN  INSTRUMENT  OF 
SURRENDER  — WORLD  WAR  II 

The  Nazis,  who  launched  World  War  II  in  1939, 
were  forced  to  surrender  in  the  spring  of  1945.  It 
was  nearly  3  a.m.,  0241  hours,  on  May  7  at 
Rheims  when  the  unconditional  surrender  of  "all 
forces  on  land,  sea,  and  air"  under  German 
control  was  signed.  It  provided  that  military 
operations  were  to  cease  on  May  8.  The 
original  document  is  in  the  National  Archives 
at  Washington. 


C056077 

Only  this  text  in  English  is  authoritative 
ACT  OF  MILITARY  SURRENDER 

1.  We  the  undersigned,  acting  by  authority  of 
the  German  High  Command,  hereby  surrender 
unconditionally  to  the  Supreme  Commander,  Al- 
lied Expeditionary  Force  and  simultaneously  to  the 
Soviet  High  Command  all  forces  on  land,  sea, 
and  in  the  air  who  are  at  this  date  under  German 
control. 

2.  The  German  High  Command  will  at  once 
issue  orders  to  all  German  military,  naval  and  air 
authorities  and  to  all  forces  under  German  control 
to  cease  active  operations  at  2301  hours  Central 
European  time  on  8  May  and  to  remain  in  the 
positions  occupied  at  that  time.  No  ship,  vessel, 
or  aircraft  is  to  be  scuttled,  or  any  damage  done 
to  their  hull,  machinery  or  equipment. 

3.  The  German  High  Command  will  at  once 
issue  to  the  appropriate  commanders,  and  ensure 
the  carrying  out  of  any  further  orders  issued  by 
the  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  and  by  the  Soviet  High  Command. 

4.  This  act  of  military  surrender  is  without 
dice  to,  and  will  be  superseded  by  any  ge 
instrument  of  surrender  imposed  by,  or  on  b 


of  the  United  Nations  and  applicable  to  GERMANY 
and  the  German  armed  forces  as  a  whole. 
—  1  — 

C056078 
5.  In  the  event  of  the  German  High  Command 
or  any  of  the  forces  under  their  control  failing  to 
act  in  accordance  with  this  Act  of  Surrender,  the 
Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force 
and  the  Soviet  High  Command  will  take  such  puni- 
tive or  other  action  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

Signed  at  Rheims  at  0241  on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
1945.  France 

On  behalf  of  the  German  High  Command. 
}odl 

IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF 

On  behalf  of  the  Supreme  Commander, 

Allied  Expeditionary  Force. 

W.  B.  Smith 

F  Sevez 

Major  General,  French  Army   — 2  — 

(Witness) 

On  behalf  of  the  Soviet 

High  Command. 

Sousloparov. 
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INSTRUMENT  OF  SURRENDER  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  —  WORLD  WAR  II 

On  September  2, 1945,  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri 
in  Tokyo  Bay,  the  Japanese  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, bringing  hostilities  in  World  War  II  to  an 
end.  The  original  instrument  of  surrender  is  in 
the  National  Archives  at  Washington. 


INSTRUMENT  OF  SURRENDER 

WE,  acting  by  command  of  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Japanese  Imperial  General  Headquarters, 
hereby  accept  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  dec- 
laration issued  by  the  heads  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  China  and  Great  Britain  on 
26  July  1945,  at  Potsdam,  and  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  four  powers  are  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Allied  Powers. 

We  hereby  proclaim  the  unconditional  sur- 
render to  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  Japanese  Im- 
perial General  Headquarters  and  of  all  Japanese 
armed  forces  and  all  armed  forces  under  Japanese 
control  wherever  situated. 

We  hereby  command  all  Japanese  forces  wher- 
ever situated  and  the  Japanese  people  to  cease 
hostilities  forthwith,  to  preserve  and  save  from 
damage  all  ships,  aircraft,  and  military  and  civil 
property  and  to  comply  with  all  requirements 
which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers  or  by  agencies  of 
the  Japanese  Government  at  his  direction. 

We  hereby  command  the  Japanese  Imperial 
General  Headquarters  to  issue  at  once  orders  to 
the  Commanders  of  all  Japanese  forces  and  all 
forces  under  Japanese  control  wherever  situated 
to  surrender  unconditionally  themselves  and  all 
forces  under  their  control. 

We  hereby  command  all  civil,  military  and  naval 
officials  to  obey  and  enforce  all  proclamations, 
orders  and  directives  deemed  by  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  to  be  proper  to 
effectuate  this  surrender  and  issued  by  him  or 
under  his  authority  and  we  direct  all  such  officials 
to  remain  at  their  posts  and  to  continue  to  per- 
form their  noncombatant  duties  unless  specifically 
relieved  by  him  or  under  his  authority. 

We  hereby  undertake  for  the  Emperor,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  and  their  successors  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration  in 
good  faith,  and  to  issue  whatever  orders  and  take 
whatever  action  may  be  required  by  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  or  by  any  other 
designated  representative  of  the  Allied  Powers  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  that  Declaration. 

We  hereby  command  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Japanese  Imperial  General 
Headquarters  at  once  to  liberate  all  allied  prison- 


ers of  war  and  civilian  internees  now  under  Jap- 
anese control  and  to  provide  for  their  protection, 
care,  maintenance  and  immediate  transportation 
to  places  as  directed. 

The  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Japanese 
Government  to  rule  the  state  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
who  will  take  such  steps  as  he  deems  proper  to 
effectuate  these  terms  of  surrender. 


I 


Signed  at  TOKYO  BAY,  JAPAN  at  0904.  I  on  the 
SECOND  day  of  SEPTEMBER,  1945. 
Mamoru  Shigemitsu 

By  Command  and  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  Government. 
Yoshijiro  Umezu 

By  Command  and  in  behalf  of  the  Japanese 
Imperial  General  Headquarters. 
Accepted  at  TOKYO  BAY,  JAPAN,  at  0908  I  on 
the  SECOND  day  of  SEPTEMBER,  1945,  for  the 
United  States,  Republic  of  China,  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  other  United  Nations  at  war 
v^ith  Japan. 

Douglas  MacArthur 
Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers. 


C.  W.  Nimitz 

United  States  Representative 

Hsu  Yang-Chiang 

Republic  of  China  Representative 

Bruce.  Fraser. 

United  Kingdom  Representative 

Kazma  Direvyanko 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Representative 

7  A  Blarney 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  Representative 

L.  Moore  Cosgrave 

Dominion  of  Canada  Representative 

'Le  Clerc 

Provisional  Government  of  the  Erench 

Republic  Representative 

C.  E.  L.  Helfrich 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  Representative 

Leonard  M  Isitt 

Dominion  of  New  Zealand  Representative 
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JOHN  F.  KENNEDY'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  t 


John  F.  Kennedy,  at  43,  was  not  only  the  youngest  Ameri- 
can President  ever  elected,  but  was  also  the  first  20th  cen- 
tury president  to  be  actually  born  in  that  century.  Thus,  his 
inaugural  address  on  January  20,  1961 ,  was  viewed  by 
many  as  heralding  the  new  thinking  and  spirit  of  20th  cen- 
tury America  -  or  as  his  domestic  policy  came  to  be  known, 
the  "New  Frontier."  Best  remembered  for  its  admonition 
to  all  Americans  to  "ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you  -  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country,"  the  speech 
also  called  out  to  the  entire  world  to  "Ask  not  what  America 
will  do  for  you,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the  free- 
dom of  man."  Kennedy's  presidency  was  ended  tragically 
in  Dallas,  Texas  on  November  22,  1963,  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  The  original  reading  copy  of  Kennedy's  inaugural 
address  resides  in  the  National  Archives. 

INAUGURAL 

Vice  President  Johnson,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
President  Eisenhower,  Vice  President  Nixon,  President  Tru- 
man, Reverend  Clergy,  fellow  citizens:  We  observe  today 
not  a  victory  of  party  but  a  celebration  of  freedom  -  sym- 
bolizing an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning  -  signifying  renewal 
as  well  as  change.  For  I  have  sworn  before  you  and  Almighty 
God  the  same  solemn  oath  our  forebears  prescribed  nearly  a 
century  and  three-quarters  ago. 

The  world  is  very  different  now.  For  man  holds  in  his  mor- 
tal hands  the  power  to  abolish  all  forms  of  human  poverty 
and  all  forms  of  human  life.  And  yet  the  same  revolutionary 
beliefs  for  which  our  forebears  fought  are  still  at  issue  around 
the  globe  -  the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come  not  from  the 
generosity  of  the  state  but  from  the  hand  of  God. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  that  first 
revolution.  Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to 
friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  -  born  in  this  century,  tempered  by 
war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our 
ancient  heritage  -  and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the 
slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which  this  nation  has 
always  been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed 
today  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that 
we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and 
the  success  of  liberty. 

This  much  we  pledge  -  and  more. 


shall  not  have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by  a  far 
more  iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not  always  expect  to  find  them 
supporting  our  view.  But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find  them 
strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom  -  and  to  remember 
that,  in  the  past,  those  who  foolishly  sought  power  by  riding 
the  back  of  the  tiger  ended  up  inside. 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages  of  half  the  globe 
struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our 
best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for  whatever 
period  is  required  -  not  because  the  Communists  may  be 
doing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is 
right.  If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor,  it 
can  not  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  border,  we  offer  a  spe- 
cial pledge -to  convert  our  good  words  into  good  deeds-  in 
a  new  alliance  for  progress  -  to  assist  free  men  and  free 
governments  in  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty.  But  this 
peaceful  revolution  of  hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hos- 
tile powers.  Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall  join 
with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  subversion  anywhere  in 
the  Americas.  And  let  every  other  power  know  that  this 
hemisphere  intends  to  remain  the  master  of  its  own  house. 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states,  the  United 
Nations,  our  last  best  hope  in  an  age  where  the  instruments 
of  war  have  far  outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace,  we  renew 
our  pledge  of  support  -  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  merely  a 
forum  for  invective  -  to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new  and 
the  weak  -  and  to  enlarge  the  area  in  which  its  writ  may  run. 

Finally,  to  those  nations  who  would  make  themselves  our 
adversary,  we  offer  not  a  pledge  but  a  request:  that  both  sides 
begin  anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark  powers  of 
destruction  unleashed  by  science  engulf  all  humanity  in 
planned  or  accidental  self-destruction. 
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To  those  old  allied  whose  cultural  and  spiritual  origins  we 
share,  we  pledge  the  loyalty  of  faithful  friends.  United,  there 
is  little  we  cannot  do  in  a  host  of  new  cooperative  ventures. 
Divided,  there  is  little  we  can  do  -  for  we  dare  not  meet  a 
powerful  challenge  at  odds  and  split  asunder. 

To  those  new  states  whom  we  welcome  to  the  ranks  of  the 
free,  we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form  of  colonial  control 

fOnly  displayed  on  Freedom  Shrines  set  in  place  after 
March,  1987. 


We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness.  For  only  when  our 
arms  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond 
doubt  that  they  will  never  be  employed. 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful  groups  of  nations 
take  comfort  from  our  present  course  -  both  sides  overbur- 
dened by  the  cost  of  modern  weapons,  both  rightly  alarmed 
by  the  steady  spread  of  the  deadly  atom,  yet  both  racing  to 


alter  thdl  uncertain  balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  ot 
mankind's  tinal  war. 

So  let  us  begin  anew  -  remembering  on  both  sides  that 
civility  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  sincerity  is  always 
subject  to  proof.  Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us 
never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems  unite  us  instead  of 
belaboring  those  problems  which  divide  us. 

Let  both  sides,  for  the  first  time,  formulate  serious  and 
precise  proposals  for  the  inspection  and  control  of  arms  - 
and  bring  the  absolute  power  to  destroy  other  nations  under 
the  absolute  control  of  all  nations. 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  invoke  the  wonders  of  science 
instead  of  its  terrors.  Together  let  us  explore  the  stars,  con- 
quer the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean  depths  and 
encourage  the  arts  and  commerce. 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  in  all  corners  of  the  earth  the 
command  of  Isaiah -to  "undo  the  heavy  burdens.  .  .(and)  let 
the  oppressed  go  free. " 

And  if  a  beach-head  of  co-operation  may  push  back  the 
jungles  of  suspicion,  let  both  sides  join  in  creating  a  new 
endeavor  not  a  new  balance  of  power,  but  a  new  world  of 
law,  where  the  strong  are  just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the 
peace  preserved. 

All  this  will  not  be  finished  in  the  first  100  days.  Nor  will  it 
be  finished  in  the  first  1,000  days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this 
Administration,  nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this 
planet.  But  let  us  begin. 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more  than  mine,  will 
rest  the  final  success  or  failure  of  our  course.  Since  this  coun- 
try was  founded,  each  generation  of  Americans  has  been 
summoned  to  give  testimony  to  its  national  loyalty.  The 
graves  of  young  Americans  who  answered  the  cal  I  to  service 
surround  the  globe. 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again  -  not  as  a  call  to  bear 
arms,  though  arms  we  need  -  not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though 
embattled  we  are  -  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle  year  in  and  year  out,  "rejoicing  in  hope, 
patient  in  tribulation"  -  a  struggle  against  the  common 
enemies  of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and  war  itself. 

Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a  grand  and  global 
alliance,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  that  can  assure  a 
more  fruitful  life  for  all  mankind?  Will  you  join  in  that  historic 
effort? 


glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you  -  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

My  fellowcitizensof  the  world:  ask  not  what  America  will 
do  for  you,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of 
man. 


In  the  long  histcxy  of  the  world,  only  a  few  generations 
have  been  granted  the  role  of  defending  freedom  in  its  hour 
of  maximum  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  responsibility  - 
I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  would  exchange 
places  with  any  other  people  or  any  other  generation.  The 
energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we  bring  to  this 
endeavor  will  light  our  country  and  all  who  serve  it -and  the 


Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  America  or  citizens  of 
the  world,  ask  of  us  here  the  same  high  standards  of  strength 
and  sacrifice  that  we  shall  ask  of  you.  With  a  good  con- 
science our  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final  judge  of 
our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His 
blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's 
work  must  truly  [)e  our  own. 
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